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Za; HE Exhibition of the Royal 
fm Academy, which opened on 
Monday last, though contain- 
ing many beautiful paintings, 
giz) is not equal, in the interest and 
merit of the works generally, 
to the exhibitions of recent 
years. The steady progress and 
the excellence of British art 
@ are sufficiently established as 
Y facts, to prevent our regarding 
the present evidence otherwise 
than as exceptional; and it 
may be to the advantage of 
artists, as of others engaged in 
intellectual pursuits, from time 
to time to allow an unusual in- 
terval to elapse between the 
production of their works : the mind is freshened 
by such relaxation, and mannerism is avoided. 
The chief of the painters who exhibit this year 
are Cope, Creswick, the two Coopers, Cooke, 
Dyce, Danby, Egg, Frith, Frost, Sir J. W. 
Gordon, Grant, F. Goodall, Hart, Herbert, 
Hook, Horsley, Knight, Leslie, Sir E. Landseer, 
Mulready, Maclise, Millais, H. W. Pickersgill, 
F. R. Pickersgill, Poole, Patten, Roberts, Red- 
grave, Stanfield, Stone, and Witherington ; be- 
sides Philip, Solomon, Rankley, Ansdell, Lin- 
nell, Linton, and others who have made a name, 
not in the ranks of the Academy. For the most 
part, however, these contribute a smaller 
number of works, and those less remarkable 
than they are accustomed to send. Cope repeats 
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interest in the present position of architecture, ' produces the best effect,—wher 
: : cture, »~—Whereas many recent 
connected with what is called Pre-Raffaellitism, English designs, like the example ies us fal 
a — lead us to that school with from inattention to a due subordination of parts 
eeligs different to the ordinary curiosity.| Mr. C.J. Richardson’s “ 
Hunt, we may say, this year does not exhibit, | into Hyde-park,” which seer anys y ocr 
gs hg “¢ ae page few other works that are being erected on the estate of the 
sills. Wisk sto eoARitid Ty Milo coght' tan ausy of tee ek someon ae aoe 

% Q I an many of the pi 
to a instruction, whether by their defects’ date, or one es pct Thought 
or their merits ; for, they show, fortuilously for should necessarily att 

the architect of our day, how narrow is the line effect such yin ina — 
that separates real excellence from caricature the details of piers and railings. The lodges 
or ——— the picture by the artist of Greek character, of course—as well as the 
Toumlbee atthe Tund?” (986), Gn Seeety of’ sad ta Be ug, Copeeiath gu tego 
; may be again 4 
childhood is exquisitely rendered, notwithstand- | The pn Bod of or ae pre: 5 oo 
_ 7 — uC = oe ho oe ons placed “ yp figures po 
g ght, whose direction crossing the line of rowfe, in the 
Saupe so well Lge the eins sap es tne manner of the statue over the 
ans reproche. Such a combination of archway of the Green-park; hi 
forms of expression is indeed art of the highest details an not pe: = pect of inion 
class, and we almost forgive the wooden horse’ precedent—which it is well to regard for some 
and some other portions of the work which are’ purposes of convenience—and do not suggest by 
~ _ _ ine eae al ; ‘| — beauty, a particular reason for their intro- 
e north room, which of late years has not duction. ‘The “Cambridge Asylum for Sol- 
a ong 7 a age ” ptr con- | wr aint ala ag (1008), which is ate in com- 
t of architectural draw- pleted by Mr. Ferrey, makes a good group of 
aa at evi ee it, ae in vp brick ~ —_ ; and the same 
eries of drawings, | are itect’s ‘* Design for a Bleaching Estab- 
forty-two in number, by Maclise, illustrating lishment” (1016), with few other features than 
the story of the Conquest. The archi- | are comprised in the simple arrangement of the 
tectural drawings are confined to the lower buildings about an elevated centre and a tall 
Suuled aw eadoceusnt to onr regret slo giiee ate tea aaa at et 
\ g he low-pitched roofs, realizes some of the chie 
inattention to architectural forms—wherein | qualities of architectural effect, which are 
it might be thought a new field lay open to neglected in many more elaborate productions. 
painters in oil—it would be afforded by a work; The “ Desigu for the Nations! Discount Bank, 
that occupies a prominent place, namely, | Mark-lane Chambers, latciy erected” (1022), 
| (1025), “The Bellot Memorial,” in which Green- by Mr. N. T. Raudall, is searcely equal to other 
| wich Hospital is rendered in a style of delinea-| recent buildings in the City in regard to fresh- 
tion, that might make an admirer of Wren or ness of invention; and the arrangement of the 


Pee sh ; 
Tnigo Jones indignant.—Several of the drawings ' stories would be open to some of the observations 

















the subject of his fresco in the Peers’ Lobby of are new presentments of old faces. The designs | which we have made above. Messrs. Webnert 
the Houses of Parliament, in oil; and Mulready | for the Memorial Church, at Constantinople “by land Ashdown exhibit (1026) pr la cS 7} f 
exhibits (138) “The Younger Brother,” a picture | Mr. Burgess and Mr. Street, are both shown in | Milford Deishishachinn the senia y in eo 
painted for the Vernon Gallery, in pursuance of | part ; that is to say, of the former architect’s | Hon. R Falke Geoville ' with the proposed 
the will of the donor. Maclise’s principal work | design, there is the perspective view of the ex- docks pas Seermouamnente : Mr alts - re 
in oil is (78) a picture of Peter the Great with terior enlarged, by Mr. KE. S. Cole (1009); and jected aly etinee * 40 desioeel tes 
his “rough retinue,” working as a shipwright of Mr. Street’s, a south-west view (1012), and ihe orivinal nite” (1033), is 4 pie - —_ 
at Deptford, visited by William III. a painting! , view of the interior (1132). The latter | the tower. east of the transe ts a te inatin 
marked by the artist’s usual invention and architect also exhibits a south-west view of his | in an ee ti and a tiled on jenter , 
elaboration, but which it is scarcely possible for design for the Cathedral, at Lille (1010). The it has . per orch ceiicl a ’ "so as 
any architect to examine without the impression | towers seem to have been raised in the design Ito be in effect a on t. The pri ex- 
of faultiness in the perspective ; and whoever ‘since it was exhibited in Suffolk-street atl hibits some details or pe SB bee cter 
the observer may be, he may look long before least, such is the impression from sueciieetitaee| Greater merit icles is dis ws a ra Mr. 
discovering that the blow aimed by the stalwart.’ the design gaining thereby. If we are wrong {ere ‘s Small Brick Chareh oe Sautiads 
figure with the adze, is not aimed at Peter but! our error testifies to a fact that well might be. ham, Lincolnshire” (1129) which, without but- 
at the block of wood behind him. Errors | borne in mind generally,—that a single perspec- | tresses and with little more discukian than is 
in perspective and in the drawing of arcli- tive view is really incomplete for ‘purposes of | got by voussoirs of dark bricks —by simp] 
tectural forms, are more general than they | representation—because it shows, especiall S| aioe a portion halite square on ti egy 
should be ; and though in figure compositions, ' the case of interiors, the appearance of tha ole | little i the goncral height of the alle pats 
some departure even, from the strict ground- ject from a single point whilst the impression | covering with as maneidil reel into which the 
Plan, in perspective, may be justified on the js usually derived from many points of observa-| other roof joins allies like one of the designs 
seore of gain by a compression of the interest, ' tion. The practice of drawing in perspective, how- | alread satel more b its plainness than 
nothing can be justifiable which can mislead as ' ever, it need not be said is an indispensable aid | man he does by its elaboration Mr J 
to the artist’s intention. Painting, as an art, | to good design. Mr. Street also has an interior | J saad design for ; sinasilaniideel church at 
would have stood even higher than it does, had view of his design for the Lille Cathedral (1015). | Cheshunt (1037) has a good tower, with a 
there been a higher appreciation of architecture For the same building, there is a design by Mr lantern and a tile-covered spire, that evident] 
inthe Academy, and the required facilities given J -L.Pedley (1092) —with the full cathedral plan, ‘owe something to published " sketches * tad 
for architectural study. It is impossible, how- | western spires of open work, and a square | continental buildings. The design proposed 
ever, to look at the works of David Roberts,- central tower—in which the general grouping is for the rebuilding of Teddington chureh, b 
Without feeling that we are under a debt to him’ successful. Mr. J. T. Wood exhibits a drawing Mr. R. W Armstrong (1046 and 1079), ee 
for some help which his works have given tothe (1006) of “The Casa Stralla, Mondovi” (in long transepts a tower and spire at one side 
maintenance of public interest in architecture: Piedmont), as altered and re-arranged from his'and a polygonal apse to the chancel with 
though his general perspective, admirable light. designs,—showing a building with ‘plain Italian | gables to the windows. Mr. Sydney Surirke’s 
and shade, and colour, and his skilful grouping dressings and comice-like stings which may contribution is a “ Design proposed for the 
. accessory figures, fill the eye in spite of be those of the original building, but which too! Reredos to the Choir of Lichfield Cathedral ” 
the inattention to delineation of details. His' nearly resemble one another to allow any effect (1083), where the panelling is intended to be 
Principal work this year is (41) “ Interior of the of proportion or breadth. The manner is one that lornamented with the mineral products of the 
Duomo at Milan.” we apprehend, some English architects—in works ' diocese. It appears to be of hae character 
The pressure which there is upon us just which we have often referred to—have shown than the structure, and seems too much a repe 
now, prevents any notice of some of the most the capability to improve upon. With proper tition of parallel ‘lines with some minor details 
=e 8 a in the rooms. Were it provision of leading features, any number of to which exception might be found. No. 1134 
ee 5 imal as to the philosophy and stories may.be grouped in three general divi- ‘isan exterior view of the “ Perey Chapel, Bath,” 
general art, which there are of sions—and three form perhaps the number that , by Messrs. Goodridge and Son, which it may be 
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recollected, from an illustration that we gave 
of it, has a large polygonal area in the centre of 
the plan, which is here shown carried up as a 
lantern, which again is terminated by a smaller 
lantern, with, as shown, somewhat too heavy a 
capping. Another of the works which we have 
illustrated is Mr. Horace Jones’s “‘ Sovereign 
Life Assurance Office” (1063), at the corner 
of Piccadilly and St. James’s-street. 


to support. Possibly the design may follow 
some ancient models; but the objection is not 
then removed. Mr. E. T’Anson’s novel and 
successful ‘ Eastern Corridor at Merchant 
Tailors’ Hall” is shown in a view (1050). 
“The New Post-office and Electric Telegraph 
Station at Calcutta,” of which Mr. M. D. Wyatt 
exhibits an exterior view, is designed in one of 
the Indian styles of architecture, with arcades 





Mr. Falkener’s contributions are, as usual, 
interesting and valuable. The chief of them is | 
— “ Ephesus—a Restoration of the City, | 

rom plans and measurements taken on the spot,” | 
in which the theatre, the diameter of which 


in two stories—the arches tall four-centred 
pointed—with a large arch of entrance, bulbous 
domes, and an octagonal turret with balcony 
and clock. ‘Two original sketches of a desi; 

for the Government Offices, in the Italian style, 


Mr. Falkener states was 40 feet greater than the | with superimposed orders, are shown in Nos. 
length of the major axis of the Colosseum, 1069 and 1070, and a study for the Foreign 
occupies the foreground—the Grand Agora or | Office, by Mr. C. F. Hayward, of the same 
Forum, with a lake in the centre, being amongst character of Gothic as we have been remarking 
the other interesting objects. Of a number of | upon, is shown in No. 1071. It has an open 


“Oriental sketches,” one (1034) taken at 


arcade on the first floor, and has considerable 


Aiaslik, near Ephesus, represents the gate of novelty in details. Two or three of the designs 
the Mosque, near which is a circular tower, the , for the Liverpool Library and Museum are here 
shaft of which has a curious pattern in red on | represented by views. 


a white ground. He also shows an interior 
view of the Mosque (1086), and some of the 


curiously-shaped head-stones, in a sketch of a. 


Turkish cemetery at the same place. Mention 
should be made amongst the views, of one good 
one of the “ Amphitheatre at Pola” (1044), by 
Mr. J. Bell. The views, however, and some 
other matters of interest we must leave, many 
of them, unnamed, mindful of the other topics 
of interest that call for attention this week. 


It is curious to remark the change that. 


is being made in the treatment of Gothic 
architecture; with the object and intention of | 
which, however, we can feel more satisfied than 
with the result. The now common pointed 


arches with the heads filled in with blank | 


masonry, or merely pierced so as to leave large 
blank spaces, as shown in recent designs for | 
domestic and municipal buildings, seem to us to | 
afford not the best evidence of good use of the 
resources of the style, and in favour of the 


advantage of restricting attention so much to | 


the models of the earlier periods. Venetian and 
other forms have been introduced into our 
modern English Gothic, toa greater extent than 
the merit of the forms would justify. This is 
seen, we think, in the predominance of pointed 


arches to windows in exteriors, even though the | 


buildings be not arcuated internally, and in the 
use of singularly inelegant cusping (generally 
soffit cusping) to arches of great size, only tre- 
foliated in the head, if we may sosay. In 
some respects, we think Mr. Scott even could | 
have done better than the design for the exterior | 
of the Town-hall at Halifax, Yorkshire (1073), | 
which has a tower, too, crowned with a roof | 
and lantern-capping of disproportionate size; 
but we admire much, the design of the separate | 
bays, and the interior generally. Of this last | 
there is a view in No. 1067. The cuspidation | 
here—on the principal arches of the roof—is in 
nowise large and clumsy. The arches them- 
selves are filled in with quatre-foils, and are 
supported by hammer-beams bracketted from 
over the wall-shafts. 

A work also of a modified Gothic style is 
Mr. A. Bell’s “Little Dalby Hall, Leicester- 
shire,” of which the south front is shown in 
1048. The coloured materials, we observe, are 
introduced in due subordination, and with 
judgment. Of similar character in intention is 
the ‘Town-hall at Cork, Ireland” (1090), by 
Mr. J. P. Jones. In the “ Monument” about to 
be erected at Melbourne “in memory of the late 
Sir Charles Hotham” (1111), we can discern, 
we think, and can commend, Mr. Scott’s object 
of novelty. The present design, however, we 
submit, wants qualities which are equally neces- 
sary. Whilst we are alive to the mistake some- 
times made of condemning forms because of a 
far-fetched resemblance to something that is 
deemed vulgar, there really are particular s¢rwc- 
tural forms, adapted to certain objects, which 
should not be repeated under different circum- 
stances. The shaft in the design before us 
would be well suited for that of a Gothic candle- 
stick, or a modern table-lamp ; whilst in the large 
scale, the shaft—provided with regular capital 
and base—would have the fault of the recent 
English imitations of the Roman monumental 
columns, in being intended apparently for a 


_ Drawings of objects of decorative art there 
‘are hardly any; but the “Composition for a 
Ceiling ” (1103), by Mr. J. Warwick, deserves 
_to be mentioned for some details which are in 
good taste, and are well drawn. The festoons 
on a surface which is horizontal, of the Adam 
school, should, however, be avoided. Another 
ceiling, by the same hand (1107), has more of 
the Louis Quatorze element. Mr. J. H. Powell 
exhibits a design for stained glass for the great 
west window of Beverley Minster (1133). The 
subjects in the side compartments are carried 
across several bays, but are not cut up disagree- 
‘ably by the mullions. The only other drawing 
which we had marked for notice is “ The Albert 
Bridge, Windsor” (1087), designed by Mr. 
Page. It is an iron bridge of one span, and 
the spandrils of the arch are filled in with 
circles and Gothic cusping. There are, how- 
ever, a few houses, as one designed by Mr. 
R. K. Penson, and built in Cardiganshire (1084), 
with a square tower, and a round tower at the 
angle,—‘‘Arle Court, near Cheltenham ” (1093), 
Gothic of a different character, by Mr. T. M. 
Penson, and some churches and chapels which we 
have not noticed. But, the present state of what 
once had some title to its name—the Architec- 
tural Koom,—if it might afford a peg on which 
to hang observations useful at the juncture, 
would hardly bear out the claims which we 
have so often preferred for the ascription of 
merit to English architects. 





ST. JOHNSTON, COUNTY DONEGAL, 
IRELAND. 

Tue foundation-stone of a new (R.C.) church 
was laid here on Saturday, the 4th of April, by 
the Right Rev. Dr. Magettigan, R.C. Bishop of 
Raphae. 

The plan is that of a Latin cross, with porch 
and sacristy in addition. The entire length will 
be 109 feet 5 inches, and the breadth across 
transepts, which will only project sufficiently 
for the introduction of side altars, will be 
56 feet 5 inches. 

There will be a bell-gable over the chancel 
arch, and the height to the summit will exceed 
70 feet. 

The light will be derived principally through 
traceried windows at the extremities of the 
cross, and the roof will of course be open. 

Over the chancel arch will be a representation 
of the Agnus Dei, the ground-work being orna- 
mented with a scroll pattern. On either side of 
chancel arch will be brackets, supporting figures 
of SS. Peter and Paul. The transept arches 
will have plain single soffits, relieved with poly- 
chrome. All the masonry of the walls will be 
visible, pointed and coloured. The chancel 
walls, as high as the window-cills, will, however, 
be lined with freestone. The principals of the 
chancel roof will be arched, and the spandrils 
pierced with foliated circles. The nave roof 
will be on the trussed collar-beam principle. 
All the windows will have scoinson om ey 

The principal altar will be supported by eight 
marble columns, and will stand against a free- 
stone reredos, divided into seven compartments, 
the central one rising higher than the rest, 
having a gablet crowned by a crucifix, beneath 





weight very much beyond that which it is made 


which will be the tabernacle. 


The floor of the chancel will be laid with 
encaustic tiles. 

The side altars will be supported on brackets 
backed by three arched and gabletted compart. 
ments: above the centre one, on the south sid 
will stand an image of the Virgin, and on the 
north side a figure of the patron saint. The 
font will be placed at the west end of the 
church, and will be constructed of native marble 
and freestone. 

The architect is Mr. Edward W. Godwin, of 
Bristol. 








ROME.* 


In our last article upon this subject, in the 
passage relating to the capture of the capito] 
and arx by Herdonius, p. 217, by a printer’s 
error the word “ Forum” was substituted for 
former, thus destroying the sense of the argu. 
ment. 

Much of the ambiguity of the old writers jn 
the use of the terms Arx and Capitolium may be 
traced to the changes that lapse of time pro. 
duced in the destination of these objects of anti. 
quity. The term Capitolium, originally applied 
to the temple and its precincts only, was after. 
wards used for the whole hill when the fortress 
became of less moment than the chief abode of 
religion,—in which sense it is found in the 
Notitia, and continued to be used throughout 
the Middle Ages. So did the term Arx, in its 
true sense applicable to the fortress only, become 
applied not only to the whole hill, but even to 
the temple itself, when the citadel had ceased to 
be maintained for military purposes. Those 
conversant with the works of Livy will recollect 
his frequent use of the terms in question, as 
indicating two distinct localities, though in close 
proximity,—as De arce capta, capitoliogue occu- 
pato—nuncit veniunt: the two together meaning 
evidently the whole hill. Again, in the same 
writer, the term Arx, by poetic license, is em- 
ployed in the sense of the whole hill,—as Magna 
pars tamen earum in arcem suos prosecute sunt. 
Again, the use of the Capitolium as a military 
station, as well as the Arx, is proved by such pas- 
sages as presidia in arce, in Capitolio, in muris, 
&c. Hence the Capitolium itself was frequently 
designated Are Tarpeia, or Capitolina, a phrase 
that has occasioned much confusion, though in 
such cases the distinctive appellation indicates 
that it was not ¢he Arx that was referred to. 

The preceding remarks show how loosely 
these various terms were used, and in the lan- 
guage of the poets still further embarrassment 
of the question arises from such terms as 
Mons Tarpeius—Rupes Tarpeia, often used with- 
out any precise signification. In fact, it is by 
the context only that the value of these terms 
can be judged of, for the true secret of their 
meaning lies in all probability beneath the sur- 
face of the soil, and the spade may yet be 
destined to terminate a contest which the pen 
seems potent only to embitter. One more 
opinion we will adduce before leaving this sub- 
ject to futurity for its solution. In the Quariery 
for September last, is a review of Mr. Dyer's 
article, in which, what may be termed a fourth 
theory, is advanced, namely, that originally the 
Arx was north, the temple south; but in later 
times the Arx was disused and forgotten, and the 
temple sometimes usurped its appellation. The 
writer then gives a translation of the famous 
narrative of Tacitus, descriptive of the assault 
of the Capitol by the soldiers of Vitellius, and 
comments with much ingenuity upon the various 
points of the description, which he argues clearl 
indicate the southern summit, and upon whic 
he places the temple or Capitol. Mr. Dyer, 0 
the contrary, admits the attack to have been 
made on the southern hill, but uses it as al 
argument for placing upon it the primitive or 
proper Arx, which he maintains to have been 
the Capitoline fortress of Tacitus. ed 

The remaining points of interest connect 
with the topography of the Capitoline Hill may 
be briefly‘adverted to. Of the buildings f 
constituted , the Capitolium, the temple ° 
Jupiter Optimus Maximus was the princi ‘c 
comprising under its roof the cells dedica 
the kindred deities, Juno and Minerva, nd 
among the numerous smaller temples that eae 
the sacred precincts, such as those of Jupl 








* See p. 214, ante. 
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CHURCH AT ST. JOHNSTON, COUNTY DONEGAL, IRELAND.——Mr. Edward W. Godwin, Architect. ! 





Feretrius, Fides, Mens, Venus Erycina, Venus 
Victrix, and others, the first mentioned was the 
most celebrated, as being the most ancient re- 
corded temple in Rome. Tradition has assigned 
the height of Ara Celi as its locality, and 
Becker has pointed out that it is always men- 
tioned as im Capttolio, and especially in the 
Marmor Ancyranum, where it seems difficult to 
imagine the term used in a mere general sense. 
To these small temples or edicule, Augustus 
added one to Mars Dltor, in gratitude for the 
recovery of the standards of Varus, and one to 
Jupiter Tonans, supposed to have been an 
edifice of a more stately character. Domitian 
also erected there a temple to Jupiter Custos, 
mn acknowledgment of his preservation when 
the Capitol was burnt by the troops of Vitellius. 

In addition to these, upon the same summit, 
were the Curia Calabra, where the pontiffs pro- 
claimed the calendar for the month, and adjoin- 
ing it the Casa Romuli, a straw-thatched hut, 
peectred in grateful remembrance of the 
ounder of the city. 

The open space designated as the Area Capi- 
tolina, seems to have been an elevated platform 
of considerable extent, in the centre of which 
stood the temple of Jupiter with its appur- 
tenances, a sufficient space being left round it 
for the assemblies of the people, and even for 
the passage of chariots. 

In the great work of Canina, the plan and 
general view of the Capitol, as he conceived it 
to have been in its es, with the Temple 
of J upiter, crowned with sculpture, towering 
above its more humble satellites, conveys an 
imposing notion of the general effect of this 
favoure eminence, and recalls to our memory 
the ——_ of Athens in i¢s superior propor- 
tions. The other summit, occupied by the Arx, 
received but few additions to its earliest sanc- 
sairies. Connected with the Temple of Juno 
: oneta was the Officina Monete, supposed to 

ave been the office of the public mint through- 
out the republican period, whence, in the em Ire, 
it was transferred to the neighbourhood of the 

Tate lit 

e rmontium, tradition has placed the 
asylum of Romulus, inter duos lucos, a told by 
vy, and in the same situation, inter arcem et 
Copitolium, Aulus Gellius places the Temple of 





Vejovis, one of the oldest deities of the ancient 
Latins. 

The only considerable remains that have been 
found upon the Capitoline, are those of the 
Tabularium or Record Office. From an inscrip- 
tion we learn that it was erected by Quintus 
Lutatius Catulus in U.C. 676, at the same time 
that he restored the Capitol after its conflagra- 
tion under Sylla. 

One more point of interest in this hill is the 
Tarpeian Rock. Custom has hitherto assigned as 
the actual ancient place of execution an over- 
hanging mass of cliff under the gardens of the 
Palazzo Cafarelli, on the west side of the hill. 
M. Dureau de la Malle, however, was the first 
to call attention to the fact that the passages in 
ancient writers describing the execution of 
Manlius and Cassius, clearly point to the place 
of punishment as visible from the Forum, and 
that, therefore, it must have been upon the 
eastern side, opposite to the Palatine. This 
view is now generally established, and the pre- 
cipitous cliff beneath the Palazzo Mariscotti has 
been fixed on as the exact site of the memorable 
spot. 

We now get to the Forum, the spot with 
which some of the most stirring events in 
Roman history are associated. To give a con- 
nected account of the Forum would require 
a consideration of its state under its several 
phases of kingdom, republic, and empire; but 
our limits will only permit a very cursory glance 
at a few points in its history, and for the argu- 
ments that illustrate the differences of opinion 
in its details, the reader must refer to the writ- 
ings of their several exponents. Of the architec- 
tural monuments of the empire which were 
gathered round it as a centre, many remains 
yet exist to tell their own story; but of the 
edifices that surrounded the Forum in its 
earliest ages not one is to be found in its original 
state. een tag the fact of many of the 
works of the empire occupying the sites pre- 
viously covered by those of the republic, fur- 
nishes so far a clue to the unravelling the mys- 
tery of the past. It is 1o M. Bunsen that we 
must ascribe the merit of having cleared a way 
through the confused and embarrassed state- 
ments of the early topographers, and by point- 
ing out the periods of destruction and restora- 
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tion, afforded us a clear conception of its 
condition at several successive periods. The 
streets which either encircled the Forum or 
afforded outlets from it, were the Via Sacra, 
the Vicus Jugarius, and the Vicus Tuscus. Of 
these, the first was one of the most ancient and 
important streets in Rome. It doubtless derived 
its name from the sacred purposes for which it 
was used, certain offerings to Jove being borne 
along it monthly to the Arx. It was also the 
road by which the augurs descended from the 
Arx to inaugurate anything in the city below. | 

The Vicus Jugarius ran close under the Capi- 
toline Hill from the south side of the Forum to 
the Porta Carmentalis, and is supposed to derive 
its name from Juno Juga, the presiding deity of 
wedlock. The Vicus Tuscus, according to some 
authorities, was the quarter assigned in B.C. 507 
to such of the vanquished Etruscans under 
Aruns as had fled to Rome, and desired to 
settle there. 

To a few fixed points ascertained b 
the process of excavation, the position and 
limits of the Forum can now be laid down 
with something like certainty, and the follow- 
ing account by Mr. Dyer, will convey in 
a few lines the gist of the discoveries In 
question:—“ We must not,” says he, “look 
for anything like a regular Forum before the 
reign gf Tarquinius Priscus; yet some of the 
principal lines which marked its subsequent ex- 
tent, had been traced before that period. On 
the east and west these are marked by the nature 
of the ground ; on the former by the ascent of the 
Velia, on the latter by the Capitoline hill. Its 
northern boundary was icead' ts the road called 
Sacra Via. It is only of late years, however, 
that these boundaries have been recognised. 
Among the earlier topographers, views equally 
erroneous and discordant prevailed upon the 
subject; some of them os the Forum 
lengthways from the Capitoline Hill to the 
summit of the Velia where the Arch of Titus 
now stands; whilst others, taking the space 
betweeen the Capitoline and Temple of Faustina 
to have been its breadth, drew its length in a 
southerly direction, so as to encroach upon the 
Velabrum. The latter theory was adopted by 
Nardini, and prevailed till very recently. Piale 
(Del Foro Romano, Roma, 1818, 1832) has the 
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merit of having restored the correct general | prodigies, as the falling of milk and blood, in- 
view of the Forum, though his work is not | stead of rain, on the Comitium, and the growth 
always accurate in details. The proper limits | of the sacred fig-tree on the same spot, all serve 
of the Forum were established by excavations | to show that it must have still remained an 
made between the Capitol and Colosseum in | open, uncovered area. We are, indeed, told in 
1827, and following years, when M. Fea saw | very early times, that it was inclosed, but in 
opposite to the Temple of Antoninus and | terms which by no means necessarily require us 
Faustina, a piece of the pavement of the Sacra | to regard it as clearly distinct from the Forum, 
Via, similar to that which runs under the Arch | much less as constituting anything like a sepa- 
of Severus. A similar piece had been previously rate edifice. On the other hand, from the 
discovered during excavations made in the year frequent mention of buildings, or other monu- 
1742, before the church of S. Adriano, at the ments, which are spoken of at one time as bei 
eastern corner of the Via Bonella, which Ficoroni in the Forum, at others tu the Comitium 38 
(Vestigie di Roma Antica) rightly considered to | still more clearly from a ge of Pliny, where 
belong to the Sacra Via. A line prolongedthrough | he describes the sacred fig-tree as being in 
these two pieces towards the Arch of Severus, | foro ipso ac Comitio, we may safely infer that 
will therefore give the direction of the street, | it wasa part of the Forum itself.” 
and the boundary of the Forum on that side.| The inference from all this is, that the tectum 
The southern side was no less satisfactorily | of Livy alluded only to the temporary roofing of 
determined by the excavations made in 1835, the Comitium, on the occasion of gladiatorial 
when the Basilica — was cept rae in | displays. 
front of its steps another paved street, inclosing | sic u 
the area of the Forum, Thich was distinguish- | sen to conclude, that the Comitium occupied 
able by its being paved with slabs of the ordi- | the m or marrow end of the allotted 
nary silex. y 
past the ruin of the three columns, or Temple the same view, has also remarked upon the fact 
of Castor, as was shown by a similar piece of | upon the earliest edifices,—those referred by 
street pavement having been discovered in front tradition to the four first kings of Rome being 
of them. From this spot it must have pro- found at this portion,—the remaining space 
ceeded eastwards, past the church of Sa. being the Plebeian Forum, and served at firstas 
Maria Liberatrice, till it met that portion of the a market-place, or for other ordinary purposes, 
Sacra Via, which ran in a southerly direction, ' and took no regular form until the reign of 
opposite the Temple of Faustina (S. Lorenzo Tarquinius Priscus, who, according to a, 
in Miranda), and formed the eastern boundary first surrounded it with shops and porticos. 
of the Forum. Hence, according to the opmion theory of the German school is well told 
now generally received, the Forum presented an ‘Arnold. “From the foot of the Capitoline,” 
oblong or rather trapezoidal figure, 671 English says he, “to that of the Palatine, there was an 
fee’ in length, by 202 feet at its greatest breadth space of unequal breadth, narrowing as it 
under the Capitol, and 117 feet at its eastern approached the Palatine, and enclosed on both 
extremity.” | sides between two branches of the Sacred Way. 
The position of the Basilica Julia being thus The narrower end was occupied by the Comi- 
ascertained, the details of the Forum and situa- | tium, the place of meeting for the populus, or 
tion of many ‘of the buildings surrounding it great council of the burghers, in the earliest 
followed in a natural sequence. The situation times of the republic ; while its wider extremity 
" of this basilica between the Temple of Saturn, | was the Forum, in the stricter sense, the market- 
which stood on the slope of the Capitol, and that | place of the Romans, and therefore the natural 
of Castor and Pollux, being known from the place of meeting for the commons, who formed 
Marmor Ancyranum, the latter must have been | the majority of the Roman nation. ‘The Comi- 
immediately beyond the Basilica, on the side far- | tium was raised a little above the level of the 
thest from the Capitol, and must cither have been Forum, like the dais or upper part of our old 
the temple near Sta, Maria Liberatrice, of which | castle or college halls; and at its extremity, 
three columns are still standing or have stood nearest the Forum, stood the Rostra, facing, at 
between that and the Basilica itself. The known | this period, towards the Comitium; so that the 
proximity of the Temple of Vesta to that of speakers addressed, not indeed the patrician 


Castor and Pollux, and a combination of other | multitude as of old, but the senators, who had | 


circumstances, assign to it nearly the site of the in a manner succeeded to their places, and who 
modern church of Sta. Maria Liberatrice—a | were accustomed to stand in this part of the 
conclusion arrived at upon very different grounds | assembly, immediately in front of the senate- 
by some of the earlier topographers. ‘The fact | house, which looked out upon the Comitium 
of the discovery upon this spot carly in the six- | from the northern side of the Via Sacra.” The 
teenth century of honorary and sepulchral in- | Curia Hostilia, or senate-house, built by Tullus 
scriptions in commemoration of vestal virgins, | Hostilius, was one of the principal buildings of 
their privilege of sepulture within the city, and the locality. From a remarkable passage in 


the probability that their place of burial would | Pliny, to the effect that in early periods the hour | 


adjoin their sanctuary, led M. Fea, in 1897, | of noon was marked when the sun, as seen from 
though still holding the views of tle Forum then | the Curia, stood in a line between the Rostra 
prevalent, to place the Temple of Vesta on this | and the Gracostasis (cum a Curia inter Rostra 
site. The position of the equestrian colossus |e¢ Grecostasin prospexisset Solem), Niebuhr 
of Domitian, as described in the well-known | pointed out that it must have stood upon the 
lines of Statius, becomes now intelligible. It! north side of the Forum. The preponderance 
stood nearly in the centre of ihe Forum, with | of authority places the Rostra in the open space 
its back towards the temples on the slope of the | in front of the Curia, and, with reference to 
Capitoline, on its right the Basilica Julia, on | them, the sun at noon could only be observed 


its left the Basilica Almilia; while in front,and | from the Curia, if facing the south. ‘The' 


therefore at the narrow extremity of the Forum, | Grecostasis, which was an elevated area, was 
under the slope of the Velian bill, w% placed | situate to the right, or west of the Curia. 
the Temple of Julius Cesar. Varro, in describing the position of the 


cireumstances have occasioned M. Bun- | 


This street continued eastwards, to the Forum generally. M. Becker, who takes | 


et 


and Senaculum each comprised a part. 
opinion of Canina regarding the Comitium, j 
that it extended along nearly all the south sige 
of the Forum. The views of Mr. Dyer y 
this subject are independent and novel; a4 
according to the opinion of the writer in the 
Quarterly, have much to recommend then, 
After carefully weighing the arguments upoy 
both sides of this question, he decides upo, 
embracing neither, but removes the debate. 
able spot to the north-west corner of the 
Forum, near the site of the Arch of Severus 
making it, in fact, a part of the Forum itself. 
The Carcer Mamertinus ascribed to Ancus 
Martiusis, is the only building extant referable, 
with certainty, to the regal period; the lower 
vaulted chamber, added by Servius Tullius, and 
called the “Tullianum,” being doubtless that 
whose horrors are so forcibly depicted by Sallust, 
Under Numa Pompilius, the Forum received 
a few improvements. Besides the little Temple 
of Janus, index belli pacisqua, he built his Regia 
or palace, as well as the celebrated Temple of 
Vesta, both the latter being at the south-east 
extremity of the Forum. ; 
| _ With the reign of Tarquinius Priscus, as we 
‘@bserved, the Forum assumed its first architec. 
tural features. On the slope beneath the Capi. 
‘toline the remains of two temples had long been 
-seen—the one showing three columns, the other 
‘eight. The former was generally known as 
Jupiter Tonans (albeit the temple so dedicated 
| by the testimony of Augustus himself is placed 
in the Capitol, the pseudo-Victor alone placing 
) it tn clivo Capitolino—whence the blunder orig- 
nated), the other, since the days of Poggio, as 
the Temple of Concord. The existence of a 
third tearple adjoiming the one assigned to 
' Jupiter Tonans was revealed by excavation, and 
‘from the inscriptions found there, as before 


alluded to, the site of the real Temple of Con- 
‘cord was established beyond a doubt. This 
| point being therefore fixed, it remained only to 
determine the names of the other two. Accord- 

| ing to Varro, the Temple of Saturn was founded 
by Tarquinius Priseus on the Forum, on the 
spot where the altar to Saturn stood. Upon 
> anal ruins, again, authorities are at issue. 
Bunsen, followed by Becker, gives the ram of 
the three columns to Saturn; whereas Canina, 
approved by Dyer, gives to that temple theruin 
of the eight. Bunbury sides with Bunsen. 
The writers who mention this temple speak of it 
as situate at the lower part of the hill and beneath 
the Clivus. Thus Servius, swb imo Capitolino, 
and Festus, ix imo clive Capitolino,—thuas was 
the Milliariam Aureum, sub edem Saturni; and 
furthermore, the Marmor Ancyranum mentions 
the Basilica Julia as inter edem Castoris et 
edem Saturni. The objections of Becker are as 
' follow: —First, that Servius mentions the Temple 
of Saturn as being Justa Concordie Templum ; 
and though the eight columns are near it, yet 








| asserts they cannot be called Jurta. Seconily, 
the Notitia, starting from the Mamertine prison, 
names the three temples in the following 
-order,—ZLemplum Concordiee et Saturni_et Vas- 
pasiani et Titi, This argument would be con- 
‘elusive could the Notitia be relicd on, but its 
‘looseness of description is too well known to 
‘warrant the reliance. Thirdly, he gives the 
inscriptions to the three temples as recorded by 
‘the Anonymous of Einsiedlen, who must have 
seen them in their integrity, and who gives 
‘them in a continuous sentence, without breaks 
| to divide the inscriptions, but comprising all the 
fragments extant, but in the reverse order to 




















































































































A clear notion respecting the nature of the 
Comitium, and the relation it bore to the Forum, 
was first conceived by Niebuhr, and afterwards 
developed by Bunsen. “ That the Comitium,” 
says Mr. Bunbury, “ was originally nething 
more than an open space, in which the assem- 
blies of the patricians, the Comitia Curiata, 
were held, seems to have been generally ad- 
mitted ; but by a strange misconception of a 
passage in Livy, which, beginning with Flavio, 

iondo, was transmitted in succession through 
the whole scries of topographers, down to 
Nibby and Burgess, it was supposed that it 
had been subsequently roofed over, and con- 
verted into a covered building. Yet not onl 
does the passage in question, rightly Ent | 
expressly exe/wde any such idea ; but, as Niebuhr 
has justly observed, the occurrence of such 





Grecostasis, sub dertra Curie, speaks of one that given in the Wotitia, as proved by that of 
looking towards the south, which would bring | Concord which now comes last, and about w 
the Gracostasis to his right ; and this is further there is no question. The inscriptions are 
proved by the next passage, “ Senaculum supra | given by the Anonymous, as follows :— —_ 
Grecostasin ubi e@dis concordiea et Basitica' populusque Romanus incendio consumptum 3 
opimia,” meaning that the Senaculum lay above | twit. Divo Vespasiano Augusto. 8. P. Q. lie 
the G.wcostasis, and towards the Temple of | Jupp. Cass. Severus et Antoninus Pii ne 
Concord, on the side of the Capitoline Hill. Aug. restituerunt. 8. P. Q.R. adem Concor / 
To the same side of the Comitium may be | cefustate collapsam in meliorem faciem opere ¢ 
assigned the Vulcanal, or drea Vuleani, an open culiu splendidiore restituerunt.” =, 
space, of higher elevation than the Comitium,| Now, it is im the dividing this inseription 
and looking directly upon it, and referred back | between the three temples that the most i 
to Romulus for its consecration. The relations | portant argument lies, and Becker, by athens 
between the Vulcanal, the Gracostasis, and the | the words, D. Vesp. Augusto to the first, assign 
Senaculum have not been satifactorily explained, | the rain of the three columns to Satur, dove 
| but it is the conjecture of Becker, that the for- | that of the eight to Vespasian; whilst Ca 
mer preceded the latter, and formerly desig- | by giving the word, D. Vesp-Augusto. S.P.Q.* 
nated the whole area, of which the Graoostasis| to the second, reverses the order, and assig® 
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the three columns to Vespasian, and the eight 
to Saturn. 

Adjoining the Temple of Saturn was the small 
Zides Opis, mentioned in the Fusti Amiternini, 
and Capranicorum, and alluded to by Cicero, 
which served as a bank for the public money, and 
before it stood a statue of Silvanus and a sacred 
fig-tree. ; ; 

The ¢aberne, erected by Tarquin, consisted of 
butchers’ shops, schools, &c. aud were distin- 

uished by the names Ve/eres and Nove, whence 
the long sides of the Forum derived their names, 
sub-Veteribus —sub-Novis, and a passage in 
Cicero fortunately determines their relative 

sitions. ‘The next improvement was the con- 
yerting the butchers’ shops into those of silver- 
smiths, or argentaria, the earliest notice of 
whom we find in Livy’s description of the 
triumph of Papirius Cursor (B.C. 308). It was 
by means of the cloace of Tarquin that the 
Forum became drained, and it is probable that 
to this unromantic agency, the disappear- 
auce of the Lacus Curtius must be ascribed, 
rather than to the self-immolation of the Roman 
of that name. Ultimately the site of the Cur- 
tian lake was converted into a dry pwudéeal, 
which, however, still retained its old name, and 
into this the people used to throw pieces of 
money, as an augurium salutis, or new-year’s 
gift for Augustus. The way in which modern 
Ciceroni can administer to the appetite of those 
who doat upon the wonderful, is humorously 
described by Forsyth. 

“On my first visit to the Campo Vaccino,” 
says he, “I asked my valet-de-place where the 
Lake of Curtius was supposed to have been? 
‘Behold it!’ cried he, striking with his cane an 
immense granite basin, called here adago. ‘ Was 
this, then, the middle of the Forum?’ ‘Cer- 
way !? § Does the Cloaca Maxima run under- 
neath?’ ‘Certainly!’ ‘ And this was really the 
ingo where the ancients threw the money?’ 
‘Certainly !’ ‘Thus was the lacus of some ancient 
fountain (probably one of those which M. 
Agrippa had distributed through the streets) 
transferred by a Cicerone’s wand into the Curtian 


Lake! And thus are thousands cheated by | 


sounds.” 


In the graphic and humorous passage from 
the Curculio of Plautus, commencing “ Com- 
moustrabo quo in quemque hominem facile in- 
veniatis loco,” the first of the series of basilicas 
that afterwards adorned the Forum is men- 
tioned, namely, the Porcian, commenced in the 
censorship of Cato. Though it stood close to 
the Curia Hostilia, its exact site is not certain ; 
but both were destroyed by fire at the funeral 
of Clodius (U.C. 702). The next in succession 
was the Basilica Fulvia, founded in the censor- 
a M. Mmilius Lepidus, and M. Fulvius 
No ilior, B.C. 179, and sometimes called the 
Amjlian, sometimes the Amilian and Fulvian. 
It stood on the north side of the Forum, behind 
the Argentarie Nove, and close to the Basilica 
Portia. This Basilica was afterwards rebuilt 
by Lucius Amilius Paullus, B.C. 53. A misap- 
eoeasicn of a passage in Cicero occasions a 

fliculty in reconciling this restoration with 


another alleged “ Basilica Paulli” of still greater . 


magnificence ; the situation of the latter not 

Ing solvable, as only one Basilica Paulli is 
mentioned by ancient authors. ‘The Basilica 

lmpronia, erected by T. Sempronius Gracchus, 
B.C. 169, constituted the third of these edifices. 
It stood on the south side of the Forum, behind 
the Taberne veteres, probably some way back 
upon the Vicus Tuscus. 
Basilica of the republican period was the 


pimia, erected by L. Opimius, close to th 
a Mag y p se to the 








THE EXHIBITION OF COMPETITION 
DESIGNS FOR THE GOVERNMENT 
OFFICES. 

Wuatever differences there have been as to 
the management of the competition for the 
vernment offices, or whatever opinion may be 
orming as to the result, we may safely say that 
nothing so remarkable as the scene of West- 
minster-Hall during the first three days of this. 

Week, had been ever known of by architects. On 

sna last, when the designs were first dis- 

Played to the public, it is believed that 10,000, 

Petsous visited the exhibition; on Tuesday, | 





when the crowd was somewhat less, 7,000 were 
present ; and on Wednesday the numbers again 
reached to 10,000. The body of London archi- 
tects seemed each day transported ex masse to 
Westminster. It is a source of much satis- 
faction to us that this amount of interest in the 
exhibition is being taken by all classes. Every 
object that is desired for the advancement of our 
art will not immediately follow ; but the public 
appreciation of architecture will be advanced 
nevertheless. 

Such is the extent of the collection ; such the 
amount of architectural matériel in “Designs 1,2, 


‘the Hall, with the motto beginning “Nec 
minimum meruere decus,” is placed so high up 
that its details, which are apparently of great 
beauty, and are of course most important even 
in the general effect, cannot be distinguished. 
| Again, the general plan in No. 96 (“ Pense & 
bien”), we looked at for a quarter of an 
hour, without being able to find what was 
the proposal as to the bridge routes. The 
real intention is, inter alia, to remove Hunger- 
ford-bridge altogether,—and we believe this 
design is the only one in the exhibition that has 
such a proposition. Surely—without our enter- 








and 3,” in plans of all central London, or of “the | ing into the merits of the plan—such a feature 
space bounded by a red line ;” and in drawings, | of the design is to be taken into account in 
models, reports, and specifications in different | balancing merits and defects. As to West- 
languages ; such is the work of examining 200 | minster-bridge,—great attention is necessary to 
and odd designs,—some with two drawings and see whether competitors change the site or not ; 
some with me such the trouble of trying to for, independently of line with approaches 
read what is placed too high, and disentangling | from Parliament-street or Whitehall, there are 
one set of drawings from another, that many | several si/es, so to speak, varying only a few 
days may be spent in breaking ground for the feet from one another. There is the site of the 
study of the designs. It may now perhaps be | old bridge ; there is that site p/ws Mr. Walker’s 
seen and understood better than it has been addition to the piers, which some of the com- 
before, what is the quantity and amount of petitors have taken (mystified by the plans, 
thought and labour which architects give to which were very incomplete as to the bridge) ; 
even ordinary competitions, and how great there is the site of Mr. Page’s intended bridge, 
should be the corresponding devotion of time ¢. e. the site of the old bridge with an addition 
and skill, to the decision on merits,—points on the up-stream side; and.there is the site, 
which, strange as it might appear, we have had per se, of that addition, which it has sometimes 
to say that ming ep even competitors—in tees suggested, as indeed by us, might form the 
previous cases, did not show that they had duc ; whole bridge ; as well as there are various lines 
apprehension of. | that swerve a little in crossing. It is important 
There are in all 218 designs, according to surely to know—and it és a question of feet— 
the official statement, but amongst these there exactly what use any such competitor proposes 
is considerable variety, as to nature of subject to make of the foundations put in lately; 
and comprehensiveness. First, as might be ex- whether advantage is taken or not of the points 
pected, some architects have entered into the as to the approaches, which constitute the ad- 
competition for the block plan only. Another vantage of Mr. Page’s line on the up-stream side ; 
portion have sent drawings for one or both of , or, on the other hand, whether the foundations 
the offices only, viz. the Foreign-office and War-, completed are proposed to be removed. For 
office—the subjects for “ Designs 2 and 3.” A instance, some of the foreign competitors place 
third portion have grappled with both the gene- ' their increased width to the original site, on the 
ral and the particular schemes mentioned, making down-stream side,—perhaps without snowing 
them more or less capable of being worked out what had been done,—but such things involve 
in unison. The numbers under this sort of points that should not have been doubtful 
classification, in each head, can only be found on the drawings. Further, there are other 
by analyzing each set of drawings, but we think plans, the arrangement of which cannot be 
the three classes would be about equal. | done justice to, from the absolute im- 
The whole area of the hall, except a narrow possibility of reading ¢he writing with the 
| way to the law courts, and along the ends, is unassisted eye, standing on the ground. As 
'given up to the exhibition. The space thus one instance, we may notice the important 
‘allotted is divided, longitudinally, into four plans of the design No. 99, AcAra. From such 
| alleys, and a dais at the end ; and cross divisions, | circumstances, the duty and responsibility of 
‘with the requisite openings, are placed at cer- | the judges’ office will be very great. 
‘tain distances. The inconvenience expected from | The circumstances, in other points, correspond 
this arrangement, as to the crowd, is not felt,—| with what it did not require any great pre- 
‘and as to the light, there is no cause for com- | science to see must arise. If we refer to what 
'plaint. It may, therefore, appear that we are we said in October and November last, on the 
‘disposed to find unnecessary /wu/t, if we inti- offices, and in December and in our first number 
‘mate that, in other respects, the arrangements of this year, on the subject of Westminster- 
‘are not what we should have desired. And we | bridge, or to what we have said at other times, 
are compelled to say this, even after having it would not be in self-gratulation, but to place 
heard of opinions from competitors, directly | in the true light the case of the profession—as 
opposed to our opinion. But, as we have often interested in common with the country and the 
presumed to say, committees and judges are not Government, in the objects of the scheme,—the 
the only persons who have yet to grasp facts as advancement of art, and the efficient organiza- 
‘they are. Itis true that—excepting tnat it would | tion of public business. We spoke of the un- 
have saved us some hours, if the different sets necessary hurry in which the project was being 
of drawings had been encircled with a strip| pressed forward; we argued that information 
‘of red cloth, and if numbers had ranged | was even needed before the objects to be attained 
consecutively (numbers 50 and 51, for instance, | by “particulars,” or “ instructions,” could be 
being now at opposite ends of the hall, in| set in the right light ; that these “instructions 
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The fourth and last , 


different alleys),—we may gladly allow that as 
‘much has been done by the Office of Works, as 
existing covered space in a central locality ad- 
mitted of. But we must repeat,—one of the 
‘plain objects for competitors is to ensure to 
| themselves that their drawings shall be exhibited 
| where they can be seen. Without this there 
| can be no advantage from competing. Of course, 
| the decision cannot even go on merits. The 
‘majority of competitions which have occasioned 
| dissatisfaction would have owed it alone to the 
| fact that the committees had no place to arrange 
drawings for their own inspection. ‘The points, 
therefore, which we have ventured to urge upon 


must be such as could not interfere with the 


logical and sequential order of ideas essential to 
the conception and realization of any work of art 
and intellect, and that they must not be such as 
would trammel freedom of selection, or sugges- 
tion, or lead to an alternative between, on the 
one side, depr'ving the country of the best ideas 
that could be brought to bear upon the subject ; 
and on the other, unfairness in the decision. 
We objected to the rigid demarcation of a 
boundary until the block plan had been decided 
upon, and more especially to the selection of 
any sites for particular offices, as tending to in- 
terfere with suggestions as to the whole ; but 





our professional readers, have been, that whilst | the red line being marked on the plan which 
there might be great advantage to be gained accompanied the instructions, we wondered that 
by competitions, the prospect worthy of the it should enclose a site of such irregular form, 
exertion was in some way connected with exhi-| and at one part leaving Richmond-terrace 
bition, and that it was undesirable to em-| standing. We ventured to say that the 
bark in competition, without that point at/| problem left as to the block plan, was one for 
least clearly stipulated and understood. which there could be few modes of solution, 

Now the principal view in set No 116, in| and that consequently the 500/. would be far 
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beyond the value of the project that might 
become entitled to that premium. 

The merit of the block plans generally, as 
exhibited, is small. Parliament-street is widened : 
the War-office and Foxeign-office are shown in 
the positions required, and the data are thus 
given for the whole. The only suggestions for 
the grand object of concentration that are really 
valuable are in those drawings where the designer 
has gone far more carefully into the design, than 
by a mere block-plan. The author of No. 99 
x a mentioned, thus makes the existing front 
of the Treasury the datum of his group. The 
author of No. 116 perceives that two objects, 
not necessarily connected with one another, 
were attempted to be served by the “ block 
plan,” — namely, the London s¢ree¢ improve- 
ments, and the general concentration of the 
offices ; and if he is right, the “ instructions” 
in that particular, have led to much waste of 
labour. The site of Richmond-terrace many of 
the competitors do not hesitate to appropriate. 
Of those designs which treat the London im- 
provements, a large proportion do not present 
any important variations on what have been 
canvassed and discussed for years past. 

The sites of the bridges that we referred to 
in our article on Westminster-bridge, are gene- 
rally observed. With reference to the question 
of the site for Westminster-bridge, we believe 
the numerical preponderance of opinion is de- 
cidedly in favour of the retention of the site. 
About one-third of the designs seem’ to make no 
reference to the bridge whatever. Of those 
plans which do contemplate the removal, a con- 
siderable number show by the new position the 
very great disadvantage of the change,—unless 
the bridge were wanted, and could be kept for 
the sole use of the offices themselves. 

These and many other points, however, will 
require our attention in subsequent notices. 
For any matured opinions as to the designs for 
the Foreign-office and the War-office, in which 
the chief interest of the collection may be 
found, there has been no time. Having only a 
day in advance of the crowd of Monday allotted 
to us, it has been impossible even to see the 
bulk of the collection. The architecture of the 
designs will, however, be found to include more 
of novelty and beauty than has been displayed in 
drawings for many years. The English archi- 
tects do not suffer as some would have said they 
might, beside the architects of other countries. 
Of these last there are many, and the number 
of foreign styles suddenly brought before us is 
considerable. 

The names of forty or fifty of the chief 
competitors are not in anywise secret. The 
names of those who, it is supposed will be 
judges, are also very freely reported. The exhi- 

ition will at least do this,—it will leave lasting 
influences upon the architects who are so assidu- 
ously studying it, and the valuable results will 
be seen in our buildings, as in the amenities of 
the profession for years to come. 

The days of exhibition are now only Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday, from ten to six, and 
Saturday from twelve to six; and unless the 
exhibition shall be kept open longer than first 
intended, it can hardly by the day of closing, be 
seen in the manner which is desirable for either 
study, or adjudication. 

In another number we shall enter more into 
particulars. Meanwhile we should be glad to 
receive any copies of the reports. 





THE TWO WATER-COLOUR SOCIETIES. 


Eacu of these societies will afford a pleasant 
morning. Although there may be nothing super- 
eminently superior to what has been seen before, there 
is scarcely a work in the two collections that may not 
be looked at with pleasure. At the Old Society there 
ere 317 pictures, the majority of which are already 
purchased. On the private-view day alone, the sales 
amounted to about 2,6007. Mr. F. W. Burton’s 
picture, which occupies the place of hoaour, “ Faust’s 
tirst Sight of Margaret,” is an unquiet and theatrical 
composition, though very admirable in other respects. 
Mr. Topham’s “ Zouave’s Story of the War” is one 
of the features of the collection. Mr. John Lewis has 
one of his Eastern interiors, “ Hhareem Life ” (302), 
a little less elaborate than usual, but still a marvel of 
minute execution. Mr. Carl Haag takes a high posi- 
tion both in numbers and degree of merit: his 
“Sabine Lady” (278) is a charming work, and will 





have many admirers. ‘The Evening Hour” (178), 
where we have an Italian peasant piping at eve, and 
looking mistily into the future, is full of beauty and 
feeling. Ouzkley, Riviere, and John Gilbert, have 
good specimens of their art. Mr. Nash has an ex- 
cellent architectural portrait of ‘‘ Bramshill, Hants ’ 
(188), and Mr. Read a good interior of “ Milan 
Cathedral” (193). ‘ Kilgerran Castle” (3), by 
C. Branwhite ; “Scene in Glen Nevis” (11), by 
T. M. Richardson ; “ Val St. Nicholas” (45), J. D. 
Harding ; “‘ Convent of La Madonna del Sasso ” (98), 
W. C. Smith ; “ Schloss Elz” (105), W. Callow,—are 
all very excellent landscapes. 

The exhibition of the new society consists of 354 
drawings, including many works of high merit, from 
which purchases were made at the private view to the 
amount of nearly 9007. No. 97, “A Public Letter- 
writer in the remains of the Theatre of Marcellus, 
Rome,” is the most admirable of several excellent 
works contributed by Mr. L. Haghe. The scribe sits 
within a vault dimly illuminated by an artificial light : 
the tone is delicious,—the sleeping man perfect. “A 
Guard-room” (329), and “Cromwell and Ireton” 
(317), by the same artist, will not escape notice. 
Mr. Henry Warren’s large picture, “A Street in 
Cairo, with a Marriage Procession, as seen from the 
Shop of a Dealer in Wearing Apparel and Arms” 
(218), is a very interesting picture, conveying truth- 
fully the scene intended. Mr. Corbould bas expended 
much time and thought on “A Scene at a Prussran 
Fair” (82), which is full of character, but can scarcely 
please the judicious. In others of his subjects he is 
more successful. On the seore of subject (234), “A 
New Pupil for John Pounds,” by E. H. Wehnert, 
stands first in the gallery. The cobbler, John Pounds, 
it will be remembered, was the founder of Ragged 
Schools, and Mr. Wehnert shows him surrounded by 
the children he has coaxed in from the streets to teach. 
The execution is not equal to the intention, but it is 
nevertheless a picture which should be preserved. 
Mr. Mole has made an advance. Mr. Absolon is 
thinner and more papery than usual. Mr. Vacher has 
some exquisite Italian and other landscapes,—see, for 
example (111), “‘The Environs of Mesilah;” and 
Mr. Bennett is as vigorous as usual in (211), “A 
River Scene,” and others. The best landscape, how- 
ever, in the collection is exhibited by Mr. Edmund 
Warren, “ Glen Sannox, Isle of Arran” (226), which 
shows a most careful study of nature. His “Trysting 
Tree” (119), too, is an admirable drawing. 








BYE-LAW AS TO THE FORMATION OF 
NEW STREETS IN THE METROPOLIS. 
METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 


THE following bye-law has been approved by the 
Right Honourable Sir George Grey, bart. one of her 
Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State, pursuant to 
the Act for the Better Local Management of the 
Metropolis, and was published the lst day of May 
instant :— 


1, Four weeks, at the least, before any new street shall 
be laid out, written notice shall be given to the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, at their office, No. 1, Greek- 
street, Soho, in the county of Middlesex, by the person or 
persons intending to lay out such new street, stating the 
proposel level and width thereof, and accompanied by a 
plan of the ground, showing the local situation of the 
same, 

2. Forty feet, at the least, shall be the width of every 
new street intended for carriage traffic: 20 feet, at the 
least, shall be the width of every new street intended only 
for foot traffic : Provided that the said width, respectively, 
shall be construed to mean the width of the carriage and 
footway only, exclusive of any gardens, forecourts, open 
areas, or other spacesin front of the houses or buildings 
erected or intended to be erected in any street. 

3. Every new street shall, unless the Metropolitan Board 
of Works otherwise consent in writing, have at the least 
two entrances of the full width of such street; and shall 
be open from the ground upward. 

4. The measurement of the width of every new street 
shall be taken at a right angle to the course thereof, half 
on either side from the centre or crown of the roadway to 
the external wall or front of the intended houses or build- 
ings on each side thereof; but where forecourts or other 
spaces are intended to be left in front of the houses or 
buildings, then the width of the street, as already defined, 
shall be measured from the centre line up to the fence, 
railing, or boundary dividing, or intended to divide, such 
forecourts, gardens, or rene from the public way. 

5. The carriage-way of every new street must curve or 
fall from the centre or crown thereof at the rate of three- 
eighths of an inch, at the least, for every foot of breadth. 

6. In every new street the curb to each footpath must 
not be less than four, nor more than eight inches, above 
the channel of the roadway, except in the case of crossings, 
paved or formed for the use of foot-passengers; and the 
slope of every footpath towards the curb must be half an 
inch to every foot of width, if the footpath be unpaved, or 
not less than a quarter of an inch to every foot of width, 
if the footpath be paved. 

7. In this bye-law the word ‘ street’ shall be interpreted 
to apply to and include 4 highway (except the carriage- 
way of any turnpike-road), and any road, public bridge 
(not being a county bridge), lane, footway, square, court, 
alley, or passage, whether a thoroughfare or not; and a 
part of any such highway, road, bridge, lane, footway, 
square, court, alley, or passage. 

8. In case of any breach of the regulations contained in 
this bye-law, the offender shall be liable for each offence, 
to a penalty of 40s.; and in case of a continuing offence 
to a further penalty of 20s. for each day after notice 
thereof from the Metropolitan Bourd of Works.” 


‘elaborate, that nothing short of the most caref 





SOUTHWELL MINSTER. 
CHAPTER HOUSE. 


In Mr. G. G. Scott’s excellent lecture on 
“ Medieval Architecture,” lately delivered’ at 
the Royal Academy, and published in the 
Builder, he points out the great advantage to 
be gained by a continuous and patient study of 
such of the examples of our ancient architec. 
ture as come within our reach, from the humble 
parish church to the stately cathedral. At the 
same time, he, ina measure, condemns all hasty 
and careless sketching, and, as a rule, very pro- 
perly so; but still there are times where no. 
thing more than a hasty sketch (it need not be 
a careless one) can be obtained,—and even this 
has its value, if it only adds, to the common 
stock, some fresh form of tracery or moulding, 
Again, this hasty sketch may be the only record 
of an equally hasty visit to some place incon. 
venient to reach, and which may, therefore, 
never be seen again; and it so happens that 
many of our finest examples of English archi. 
tecture are not easily to be got at,—such as 
Tewkesbury, Beverley, Ripon, and Southwell— 
all exquisite specimens, but all, more or less, 
difficult of access. Let us take Southwell, for 
instance, and see what sort of a pilgrimage must 
be undertaken. Suppose the platform of the 
Great Northern Station at Newark reached: 
then there is that other station from whence 
you shall be conveyed to Southwell: in your 
anxiety to reach this, you hardly dare cast a 
look at the fine church, and the remains of the 
old castle. Useless speed! You will most pro- 
bably find that you have to wait something like 
two hours for the next train; so there isno- 
thing for it, but to walk back into Newark and 
make a closer acquaintance with the church— 
no bad alternative ; seeing that it is one of the 
finest in England. After this, another walk, 
and a short ride on the iron road, and you 
reach the so-called Southwell station. Still, 
the place itself is two miles off; but a plea- 
sant walk is no hardship, especially if the 
reward is to be so great, — for Southwell 
Minster is really what Rickman describes it,— 
“a. large and magnificent edifice,” combinin 
Norman, Early English, and Early Decorated, 
all of the finest description. The north porch 
and some of the doors are excellent specimens 
of the former period: the choir and transepts, 
particularly the east end of the former, have 
Early English work, that can hardly be equalled ; 
and there are some ornamental portions of a 
later character, such as the stalls and sedilia, of 

eculiar beauty: it is said that the latter were 
or a long time carefully cased up by heavy and 
unsightly woodwork, and that their existence 
was only discovered by one of the choir boys 
climbing to the top of the unsightly erection, 
and by his weight bringing it to the ground: 


‘the result would be looked upon with more 


pleasure if the visitor was not obliged to hear 
that the freak cost the boy his life. 

But perhaps the most attractive part of the 
building is the chapter-house, a specimen 0 
Early Decorated work, upon which, internally, 
almost every form of ornament has been lavished 
in the most abundant profusion. Here, indecu, 
no hasty sketching would do, nor would it be 
possible: the forms are so peculiar and s0 


the room is small, a month might easily 
spent there; and even then, only skilful fingers 
and the most untiring industry would produce 
any great results. 

While staying at the village inn (for, after 
many hours’ travelling, it is no shame for 4 man 
to be hungry), looking through one of the 
guide-books, I met with the following sentence, 
taken from some old author,—‘The minster 18 
large and heavy, and of no particular beauty. 
Now, Rickman says, “it deserves the study due 
to a cathedral ;” and, so far as my own observa- 
tion goes, I am inclined to agree with the latter 
authority ; but still I would advise all who = 
do so to judge for themselves, for the above "ew 
notes, together with the accompanying eg 
of the Chapter-house from the north, are oe 
only results ofa hasty visit to Southwell Minster, 
a visit to be repeated as soon as circumstances 
will permit, 
place. 


study would be of the slightest service. Although 
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THE ART-TREASURES EXHIBITION. | the extreme length from end wall to end wall is 

Mancuester has certainly done a great|704 feet. The east fagade, in which is the 
thing. She has gathered together, at no small | Principal entrance, has been greatly altered 
outlay of time and risk of money, such a collec-| Since its original design. Originally it repre- 
tion of works of fine art as the world has never | Sented three bold circular-arched roofs, con- 
before seen under one roof, and from which| nected, by lower intermediate buildings, with 
good, in an educational point of view, must re-|tidge roof. The two lateral arches cover the 


sult. The Exhibition was opened by Prince| picture galleries: the central arch roofs over |i 


Albert on Tuesday, the 5th inst. with much| the 56 feet central aisle of the great hall, and 
omp, fair weather, an elegant assemblage, | the two ridge roofs cover the side aisles of the 
0,000 strong, and, as a general result, com- hall. But owing to a line of offices being car- 

plete success. The original paper of sugges-| Tied northward in a line with this facade, and 

tions on which the scheme was founded, and the railway corridor being also attached to it in 
which has just now been printed for the first | 4 line southward, the facade is now composed 
time, was signed by Mr. Peter Cunningham and of—palace 200 feet, railway corridor 150 feet, 

Mr. John Deane, both of whom have assisted in | and offices 96 feet; in all presenting a front 446 

carrying it out to its present position. Doubts feet in length. The entrance-front, which shows 

were at one time felt as to the willingness of | three large arches, is of cream-colour bricks, 
owners to lend such works as were desired ; but, | With red brick dressings and panels up to the 
with an admirable spirit, the art-treasures of | Spring of the arches: the face of the arches 
the United Kingdom have been poured out at | themselves, filled in with glass, are of wood, 
the feet of the committee, without fear or pointed cream colour, and red to correspond 
stint. The corporation said, in their address to | With the lower part. It is not very handsome, 
the Prince ;— | —indeed, to speak the truth, it is squat and 
‘*The encouraging example afforded by her Most | Uely. i . 

Gracious Majesty and your Royal'Highness in thus zealously, ‘The internal form, so far as it can be seen at 

sunportig ay exhibition originating in dere oatrct once, say from the centre of the transept, is that 

epicis of liberality by the possessors of art-treasures | Of the Latin cross, but reversed as to the car- 
bee ghont the kingdom, and the promoters kave thus | dinal points of the extremities; the upper end 
realisation of dele giepouteaniek trues i ein or summit of the cross being the west end. 


posing spectacle around us.” The di M of the princi divisions of 
And the Prince referred to the point in his the building are the following -— ; 





reply both to the corporation and to the execu- Feet. 
tive committee. To the latter he said—“The| Length of great hall ................:ss000 632 
building in which we are assembled, and the! Extreme width ofhall ..................... 104 
wonderful collection of these treasures of art, as, Length of north and south transepts...... 200 
you 60 justly term them, whieh it displays, re- cin iiscimeatewsesnvence 104 


flect the highest eredif upon you. ‘They must 


Length of each range of picture-galleries 432 
strike the bebolder with grateful admiration, 48 


Width of each range of ditto ............4.. 





not only of the wealth and spirit of enterprise. —_— a ET enaneeseniss = 
of this country, but also of that gencrous feel- ane a eetaameammaent c- 
ing of mutual confidence and will between : cele maeened 


; Width of ditto 24 
the different classes of society within it, of SANOE iil AES A PO 

which it affords so a 82 roof, We The general construction will be understood 
behold a feast which the rich, and those who by describing a — the main part 
have, set before those to whom fortune has of the building. The portion of the 
denied, the higher luxuries of life—bringing , section will be the Great Hall, 104 feet across : 


forth from the inaermost recesses of Tn rind ee Poe of coupled columns (at 


vate dwellings their choicest and most d distances longitudinally of 16 feet apart) into 
treasures, and ; them to your eare, in | three spans, the middle span formed by arched 


order to gratify the nation at large; and this, | Pri of wrought iron, without auy cross 
too, unhesitatingly, at your mere request, satis- tie-rods, springing from the tops of the coupled 
fied that your plans were disinterested and well columns, and rising in a semicircle to the height 
matured, and that they had the good of the ee ae 
country for their object.” 56 feet across. The two sides are each 

Our readers already know something about by a roof of 24 feet across. On each 
the building, but some additional details will side of the Great Hall ae ea of 
probably be looked for. It has becn erected the width of 48 feet, covered by a semicircular 
upon a plot of land about 17} acres in extent, roof, the principals of which are trussed by tie- 
sit at Old Trafford, a distance of two miles rods and struts. The height of the crown of 
from the Manchester ane she plot is the roofs to the ee is 50 feet 
bounded upon one side by the ster South 6 inches. The height of the coupled columns 
Junction, Altrincham and Bowdon Railway, in in the Great Hall is 28 feet 6 inches. 
connection with which convenient and commo- The has been built, specially for the 
dious stations have been provided, affording purpose, by Messrs. Kirtland and Jardine, of 
direct entrance into the building. Upon the Mdedhecter, and has been placed at the service 
other side of the building are the grounds of the of the executive committee for the period of the 
Botanic and Horticultural Society, and arrange- | exhibition. The organ-case has been executed 
ments have been made for easy access in either by Mr. George Jackson, of Brazennose-street, 
direction. ‘he accessibility of the site, by rail from a design by Mr. E. Salomons, architect to 
or by highway, is seasikaldy convenient. The the executive committee. The centre, above 
Exhibition Building covers an area of 16,000 the key-board, is occupied by a screen, 11 feet 
Square yards, or ee acres and 280 square 6 inches wide, of silvered pipes, decorated with 
yards; and the cost of the erection is stated at a diapering in colours. Above, there is an en- 
about 30,000/.: the total pecuniary liability dabod fond, supporting a number of ore 
already incurred, by the Executive Committee, in in gold and silver, arranged on the radial lines 
the building and arrangements for the Exhi- of a semicircle. The effect of this is not very 
bition, amounts, it is said, to above 80,0007. On each side of the sercen there are 
The whole of the edifice, with the exception of circular towers, 3 feet 8 inches in diameter, of 
the entrance-front, is constructed, externally, of gilded pipes, 9 inches in diameter; the pipes 
corrugated iron sheets, fixed to cast-iron a seer l= seal 4 the enriched band, and termi- 
ihwwed soloed sik pepsrinegings |aighly socal fem the tes of the toners 
wi with paper: i ‘shi rom the line of the towers, 

The building itself is, in external form (dis- are i of pipes according with those in the 
re some projecting buildings at each centre, but of less size; and, at the angles, 
end) a parallelogram, of about pe ed its there are other towers of pipes. The whole screen 
width; that is, it is three and a times as resis on a plinth and surbase, 4 feet 6 inches 
long as it is broad. The exact dimensions of high. The case is, in the whole, 36 feet wide, 
the square are 656 feet in length, and 200 feet by 26 feet high to the top of the centre trum- 
in width. But its length is increased by the pets; and it is 18 feet 6 inches deep, a narrow 
two projecting portions of the east fagade, | passage being left between the back and the 
flanking the grand entrance; and at the other wall. The work of the screen has been done 
end by the farthest rooms of the water-colour principally in carton pierre. 
cwgeh Each of these end buildings adds 24 ‘The first-class refreshment-roow is approached 
eet to the entire leagth of the whole, so that. by passing out of the north transept and along 
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an open colonnade surrounding a court 104 feet 
long by 100 feet wide. The room is 96 feet by 
72 feet; but, at the south-east corner, a space 
38 feet by 24 feet is partitioned off for retiring. 
rooms, &c. The second-class refreshment-room 
is at the south-east corner of the Palace, adjoin. 
ing the main building and the railway corridor, 
it cig entered through several doorways from 
the latter. The extreme dimensions are 139 
feet by 72 feet:; but 24 feet of the width is cut 
off, and devoted to retiring-rooms, &c. of which 
the supply is abundant. 
| Very extensive cooking arrangements have 
_ been made, including a kitchen 50 feet long and 
25 feet wide. The newspapers say that Mr, 
Donald will be able to supply 100,000 persons 
daily ; but inasmuch as, after four or five thou- 
sand persons had been supplied on the openin 
day, we found little obtainable but some polalel 
bones of lamb, we must conclude that matters 
are not. yet complete. 
| The decoration of the building internally was 
entrusted to Mr. Crace. The sides of the central 
hall are decorated with a maroon pap2r, having 
|a cornice in gold and colours, with tablets, in 
blue, upon which are inscribed the names of the 
artists whose productions hang beneath. The 
‘semicircular roof is divided into panels, the 
divisions consisting of the iron principals, and 
| the longitudinal ribs of timber. The compart- 
ments (picked out with a faint border-line of 
crimson) are an aérial grey. The ribs are of a 
light tea-green, or rather greenish stone colour, 
with an edging of a light cream or 
| vellum tint, and the faces are decorated alter. 
nately with Vitruvian and Grecian ornamenta- 
tion. Upon the lower edges of the principals 
there is a rosette ornament, and on the face of 
them alternately a guilloche and the tau. The 
coupled columns (coupled, by the way, as an 
afterthought, to obviate a weakness) are of the 
same tea-green colour, relieved with gold. We 
must pee to liking this part of Mr. Crace’s 
work less than the side aisles, the Oriental 
Court, and some other parts. The colour of the 
columns is y .- mean, —_ with — sun 
upon it,—and that luminary does not always 
shine in Manchester. 

Down the nave on each side are groups of 
statuary, mostly by modern artists, placed with 
admirable taste. Some more specimens are 
needed to continue the line to the further end. 
Beyond the statues on each side are large cases 
containing the General Museum, a collection of 
rare value, commending itself to the attention 
| of architects, even more strongly than the paint- 
|ings; while against the wall on each side are 
placed cases of smaller objects, carvings, cabi- 
nets, and other artistical and costly furniture. 
In going through these do not miss the head, in 

low relief, by Donatello, or Torregiano’s bust of 
Hezry VIL. On the right hand, or north side 
| of the nave, the main cases contain the Bernal 
and Soulages collections; while those on the 
south side are filled with the loans of private 
individuals and corporate bodics,—glass, china, 
porcelain, metalwork, and ivories. ‘These speci- 
‘mens are not yet catalogued or labelled: until 
this is done their value and the great interest 
attaching to them will not be felt. Their value 
in a money point of view is enormous. The case 
of old china, for example, English and French, 
was priced, in our hearing, by a well-known 
‘importer, at 100,000/. This is probably not 
above the mark, for some of the vases would 
probably sell for 2,000/. apiece! The case. of 
Gothic plate is very remarkable, containing 
imens from the pre-Norman Dunvegan cup, 
uded to by Scott in “ ‘The Lord of the Isles, 
to the sixteenth-century cup ascribed to Cellini, 
and belonging to the Karl of Warwick. Look 
at the fine ion, in another case, of Italian 
knockers [take a lesson, Birmi }, and that 
beautifully-worked steel casket of architectural 
—, The carved ivories are numerous and 
w al, from diptychs and triptyehs of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and Mr. 
Hope’s crozier, to the more sensually beautiful 
flagons of the seventeenth century. The case 0 
Oriental china, with its delicate tints, sho 
‘serve to revive the love for it which has been 
lessened by Sevres ware and Majolica. The = 
from Sicily, sent by Mr. Edward Falkener, 
architect, and attributed to the eleven 
century (!), should be investigated. 
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The whole of the museum has been gathered 
and arranged under the direction of Mr. J. B. 
Waring: the cases have had the special care of 
Mr. Chaffers. 

On reaching the end of the nave next the 
transept, a collection of armour and of weapons 
will be found, arranged, under the direction of 
Mr. Planché, by Mr. Pratt, scarcely tobe rivalled. 
Lost to some extent in the large space, and in- 
jured by separation, the collection demands the 
study of all who are interested in the subject. ‘To 
say nothing of the suits in series, the helmets 
from the earliest period of English history, 
notice the Roman-British shield in the Meyrick 
collection, that ivory saddle of the time of 
Henry V1., the cross-bow of the same period, 
and the exquisitely-wrought and inlaid halbert 
on the other side, said to have been given by 
the Pope to Henry VIIT. 

In the south gallery, at this end, there are 
about fifty architectural drawings, not yet 
labelled or catalogued : some are very unworthy, 
and the whole, if mistakenly viewed by a 
foreigner as an exponent, would give a wrong 
impression of the present state of the architec- 
tural art amongst us. Of the photographs and 
the admirable collection of engravings illus- 
trating fully the history of the art, we must 
speak another time. 

The walls of the nave hold the British por- 
trait gallery, 337 pictures: the galleries on the 
south side contain the works of the ancient 
masters, arranged by Mr. Scharf, 1,098 in 
number; and the galleries on the north side, 
paintings by modern masters, the English 
school, about 600 in number. We may not 
now, however, say more of this extraordinary 
collection, but shall return to it at an earl 
opportunity. Suffice it, that all who find delight 
in works of art, would know the riches possessed 
by England, and would avail themselves of the 
most complete means of study ever afforded, 
= _ the Art-Treasures Exhibition at Old 
rafford. 








THE LAS? VISIT TO THE OLD READING- 
ROOM, BRITISH MUSEUM. 


On the Sth of September, 1838, not quite a score 
of years ago, this useful place of study was thrown 


more than ever appreciated the use of this depart- 
ment of the British Museum. 

Books were written for as usual, but did not come 
to hand with regularity, and many tickets were re- 
turned instead of the volumes wanted, marked “New 
Reading-room.” Numerous clergymen aud others, 
anticipating the fortnight’s closing, rushed hurriedly 
in, and in many instances were disappointed in obtain- 
ing the materials they required. Other persons, who 
had neglected to have their cards of admission re- 
newed at the proper period of each six months, 
attended in considerable numbers for the purpose of 
obtaining fresh tickets. Many regular visitors to the 
reading-room had not had new cards for years past, 
and some were lost, and much dissatisfaction was 
caused by the necessity of old readers being asked to 
apply for fresh introductions. Mr. Panizzi, who is, 
on all occasions which have come under our notice, 
kind and considerate, gave instructions that all who 
chose to call at the old room, and could be recognised 
by the attendants, should be spared further trouble. 

At the time appointed, the readers slowly departed, 
and the alarum of the clock, and the cry of “ All out,” 
was heard here for the last time, and the old reading- 
room, like Montague House and the green fields and 
lanes adjoining it,—old Smithfield market, and other 
once well-known portions of London,—has become a 
thing of the past. 

When we contrast the snuggery occupied by the 
elder Disraeli and his few companions with the old 
reading-room, and then the new room with the old ; old 
Smithfield market with the modern one; and the 
buildings erected for public and other purposes half a 
century ago with those which are now being reared 
in all directions, we see evidences of the advancement 
of this great metropolis, and fiad good grounds for 
hope as to the future. 











ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


Tue Annual General Meeting of the Institute was 
held on Monday evening, the 4th of May, at eight 
o’clock,—to receive the Report of the council on the 
state of the property and affairs of the Institute, and 
an account of the funds, together with a balance- 
sheet of the receipts and disbursements; to elect 
officers of the Institute, and examiners under the 
Metropolitan Building Act, for the ensuing year; 
and for the general despatch of business. Mr. A. 
Ashpitel, Fellow, presided. The following were 
elected :— 

Prestpent—Earl de Grey. Vick-PresipEntTs—Messrs. 





open to the readers ; and, during that time, much valua- 
ble information has been gathered from the enormous | 
mass of books which forms our national lib:ary and 
laid before the public. 

_ The growth of the British Musenm has been rapid | 
since the days when the late Mr. Disraeli and two or | 
three others were all who availed themselves of the | 


books and manuscripts which were stored in Mon- | 
tague House, and the changes since then have been | 
great. The number of readers who now use the 
library annually is upwards of 30,000. | 

In 1836, two years before the opening of the old | 
reading-room, the library of printed books consisted | 
of 230,000 volumes. In 1851 it consisted of | 
470,000 volumes, or at the rate of 16,000 volumes a | 
year on an average. It is probable that the increase | 
of books added to the British Museum will, as educa- 
tion advances amongst the masses of the people, both 
at home aud abroad, be much more than 16,000 
volumes annually ; but even at that rate, the library, 
in 1900 (forty-three years hence), will contain , 
1,270,000 volumes. 

In 1851 the library oceupied 51,050 feet, or very 
nearly 10 miles of shelves: at the end of this century 
the shelves will extend nearly 30 miles, or 10 miles | 
farther than from London to St. Alban’s. 

The old reading-room was thought a five thing 
a few years ago; but lately complaints have been 
constantly made of want of light, want of space, and 
Want of ventilation. Notwithstanding all these faults, 
a long attendance had caused us to consider the place | 
With something of the same feeling which is ex-_ 
perienced for an old and valued friend ; and, notwith- 
standing the beneficial change which has been pre- 
pared, it was with some regret that we left the old 
room for the last time. 

Most of the well-known faces which sre familiar 
to the visitor here were in their accustomed places ; 
but the other attendance was not so numerous as 
usual. All the volumes, with the exception of the 
catalogues, had been moved away, and the place had 
= uncomfortable and desolate appearance, something 
ike premises which have been swept by the sheriff, 

€ eye wandered round the empty shelves to well- 
oe spots formerly occapied by books of re- 
; rence, ‘The readers looked bewildered and uncom- 
ortable, and many who had before highly valued the | 


| SEcrETARIES—Messrs. C. C. Nelson and M. Digby Wyatt. | 


| with an alternative design, which showed but one 


'tween the two chapels. 


J. B. Bunning, G. G. Scott, and J. J. Scoles. Honorary 


Honorary SECRETARY FOR ForREIGN CoRRESPONDENCE. | 
—Professor Donaldson. Orpinaky Mzmspers or Coun- | 
cit.—Messrs. A. Ashpitel, H. Baker, H. Clutton, St, 
James’s, Owen Jones, T. H. Lewis, J. Clarke, H. Currey, 
#. C. Hakewill, F. Marrable, and J. Pennethorne, 
TreasurER—Sir W. R. Farquhar, bart. Honorary So.i- 
ciror—Mr. W. L. Donaldson. Avupitors— Fellow, J. P. 





St. Aubyn; Associate, C. F. Hayward. 

Of the interesting review of the doings and sayings | 
of the past year, contained in the Council’s report, we | 
must take note in our next number. | 








COMPETITIONS. | 


Worcester Cemetery.— Ata meeting of the General 
Health Committee, held on Tuesday in last week, 


| Mr. Clarke, whose design for the chapels has been 


selected by the Town-council for adoption, attended | 
archway instead of two in the coanccting building be- | 
The committee agreed 
unanimously to recommend the alteration to the 
council for adoption. 

Oldbury.—The ratepayers of this town, in vestry 


_ assembled, have rejected the design of Mr. W. Bourne, 
of Dudley, for the chapels, &c. for their new cemetery, 


and intend inviting competitions. The Burial Board 
had accepted his plans, and procured tenders for the 
same; but it appears that their proceedings were not 
in accordance with Vox popult. 

Derby Baths and Wash-houses.—The competition 
for these buildings has been settled. There were 
twelve designs sent in, which have been open for in- 
spection to the members of the Town Council for 
three weeks past. The Building Committee recom- 
mended the design under the motto “ Nota-Bene,” 
for the first premium, and that with “Con Amore ” 
for the second. This recommendation has been 
unanimously adopted, and we understand the works 
will be immediately proceeded with. Upon opening 
the notes with the respective mottoes, the first was 
found to be that of Messrs. Giles and Brookhouse, of 
Derby ; the second, that of Mr. Oliver, of Sunder- , 
land. 

The Liverpool Wellington Monument Compe- | 
tition. — A competitor complains loudly of the’ 


defaced—walked upon, and nail-holes made through 
the face; returned in a reckless roll, with the ends 
twisted and open, tied hard with a bit of twine at 
each extremity ; two shillings to pay, and a circular, 
stating they had been forwarded, but without one 
word of thanks, or information as to the result of the 
competition. Such treatment, I am sure you will 
agree with me, is unbecoming a committee of gentle- 
men.”’ 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Last Dereham. — The local Corn-Exchange Com- 
pany, last week, had a meeting in the Corn-Exchange, 
to consider the expediency of building a suite of public 
rooms on the ground next Church-street, adjoining 
the present erection, when it was unanimously resolved 
to build on the site without delay, aud the directors 
were authorised to raise the additional capital required 
to carry out the project. 

Cambridge.—The want of adequate public rooms in 
Cambridge is leading, it appears, to the formation of 
a “ Public Rooms Company,” under favourable eir- 
cumstances, with a capital of 17,500/. in 3,500 shares 
at 5/. each, for the purpose of erecting a series of 
buildings, comprising a grand hall, with suitable rooms 
attached, for balls, dinners, and entertainments; and 
also baths, swimming and private ; washhouses, hotel 
of the first class, &c. A freehold site, according to 
the local Chronicle, has been secured in a central 
position, namely, at the head of Jesus-lane, where the 
Hoop brewery, the free library, &c. now stand. 

Dudley.—The new County Court buildings in this 
town are let to Mr. W. Nelson, builder, for 3,400/. 
(the next lowest being 4,150/.), and the works are to 
be commenced immediately. The accommodations 
consist of public office 33 by 18, court 58 by 28, 
chief clerk’s office, registrar’s offices, consulting rooms, 
judge’s rooms, keeper’s apartments, &c. The archi- 
tect is Mr. Reeves, of Guildford-square.——Part 
of the workhouse is being roofed in, bat it will 
be some time yet ere the place is ready for the recep- 
tion of its inmates. The front wing, board-room, &c. 
have the foundations only in, while the schools are 
not yet commenced. 

Burnham (Bristol).—National schools have been 
erected in this parish, at the sole cost of Mr. Reed, a 
parishioner, and were opened last week, when 224 


| children of both sexes attended. The site and building 


cost 9077. odds, and the Council on Education con- 
tributed 2007. for fittings, boundary walls, &. 

Wombourn (Staffordshire}.—It is proposed to build 
new schools and master’s residence here, and at a 
meeting of the vestry last week, the design of Messrs. 
Bidlake and Lovatt, of Wolverhampton, architects, 
were unanimously adopted. 

Lichfield —At a meeting of the Lichfield Corpora- 
tion last week, the design of the same architects was 
decided upon for the Museum and Free Library build- 
ing for this city. 

Retford. — New National Schools are about to be 
built at East Retford, which is certainly not before 
they are required, as the present building is totally 


| unfit for educational purposes, and has no provision 


for a girls’ school. The new building is intended to 
accommodate about 180 boys and 120 gir!s, and is to 
have a teacher’s residence attached. The designs, as 
prepared by Mr. William Kerby, of East Retford, 
architect, have been approved by the “ Committee of 
Council on Education,” and are in the Gothic style. 


Shrewsbury.—Meetings are being held for the pur- 

ose of promoting the erection of new schools for 

St. Chad’s parish, capable of accommodating 800 
children. 

Alfreton.—The new Town-hall, erected at the cost 
of Mr. William Palmer Morewood, has been opened. 
It stands on a site adjoining the George Hotel, and 
is a plain structure, containing assembly-room, with 
sessions court and offices, and other apartments for 
business, either public or private. The rooms on the 
ground-floor are intended to be used as offices, &e, 
and two wide staircases lead to the large room above. 
This room is 50 feet long by 30 feet high. The roof 
is of open wood framing, with arched ribs springing 
from stone corbels: the woodwork is stained and var- 
nished, and white ceiled plastering between the rafters. 
On the east side are six windows with stone heads and 
sills. Mr. Wilson was the architect, and Mr. Josh. 
Evans, the contractor. 

West Hartlepool._—The foundation-stoneof national 
schools was laid here last week. The schools are to 
contain room for the tuition of 750 children, viz. 300 
boys, 300 girls, and 150 infants, The amount of the 
respective contracts for the completion of the buildings 
is 2,375/. and the site is the giftof the West Harbour 
and Railway Company. 

Carlisle—It has been determined to erect in 


advantage of having access without any trouble what- ‘conduct of the committee. He says,—‘ I found my Chapel-street a new dispensary, at a cost of about 


éver to the well-arranged volumes in the reading-room, ‘drawings, to all appearance, wilfully dirtied and  700/. including 804. for a site. 
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CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Cambridge.—The vestry of St. Mary’s Church is 
being removed to make way for the erection of a new 
chancel. It is proposed to remove the Doctors’ Gal- 
lery, and re-arrange the body of the church, so as to 
increase the accommodation. The requisite means, 
however, have not yet been collected. 

East Dereham.—The chancel of the parish church 
has recently received some additional embellishment 
from the Rev. W. C. Wollaston. The open roof has 
been displayed by the removal of the unsightly ceil- 
ing; Early English windows substituted for those 
of a more debased style ; and a window by Mr. Wailes, 
as a memorial to the late Mrs. Wollaston, now com- 
pletes the series of painted windows in this portion of 
the church. The vestry is said to have authorised 
the removal of a building in the churchyard, by 
which the burial-place of St. Withburga, an object of 
local interest, will no longer be bidden from view. 

Greenstead (Colchester). — The church here has 
been re-opened, after being closed nine months for the 
purpose of restoration and enlargement. It was falling 
into a dilapidated condition, and was of too dimi- 
nutive a size to afford adequate accommodation. The 


edifice has been enlarged and improved, at the cost | A clergyman, a resident in the neighbourhood, is to 
The alterations comprise the addition of a pay the cost. 


of 8007. 
new south aisle to the church, which besides has 
undergone complete renovation. The aisle is parted 
off by an arcade consisting of five arches. The 
external walls are of Kentish rag, with black cement, 
and the porch, windows, doors, and buttresses, of 
Caen stone dressings. The sittings, in lieu of pews, 


are plain open benches, capable of holding a congre- | support in the work will shortly be put forth. A 
gation of 300 persons, or more than double the | committee has been formed to carry out the under- 
number this old Norman church would before accom- | taking. 


modate. The building operations were entrusted to 


Messrs. Grimes and Sons, builders; and Mr. G. | Gazette, has undertaken to rebuild St. Mary’s tower, 
In altering the church | Taunton, for the sum of 6,500/.; and as 3,000/. have 


Lufkin, mason, Colchester. 
the workmen discovered in the walls of the chancel a 
piscina, and Easter sepulchre. 

Newbury.—Plans for the improvement of Thatcham 
Church are about to be taken into consideration. 

Maidstone.—The foundation-stone of the new 
church of St. Philip, intended for the accommodation 
of the inhabitants of the Stone-street district, at 
Maidstone, was laid on Friday in last week. The 
church is in the Transition style of the latter part of 
thirteenth century. The present contract extends only 
to the erection of a nave, 82 feet long by 32 feet 
wide, and a chancel. There are to be no galleries, 
and all the seats are to be open. The roof tim- 
bers are to be exposed. The porch (on the north 
side) and bell-turret are to be of oak. The 
building has been so arranged that transepts can 
be added at a future time, when the church will 
afford accommodation for 800: till then, it will 
give room for rather more than 500. Towards its 
erection, the Earl of Romney contributed the sum of 
500/.—inclusive of the cost of the site, besides a 
large quantity of building materials. The contract 
for the building has been taken by Mr. Thompson, of 
Maidstone, who has stipulated to complete the work 
by the lst of November next. 

Cranbrook.—Some time since the members of the 
Independent Congregational Church in this town 
purchased a piece of ground situate in High-street, in 
order to erect thereon a new church. The edifice will 
be a Gothic structure, accommodating about 400 per- 
sons, and together with school-rooms and site will 
cost about 1,500/7. The foundation-stone was to be 
laid on Wednesday of this week. 

Ramsgate.—A chantry chapel has just been com- 
menced at St. Augustine’s, Ramsgate. It is erected 
by Mr. Kenelm Digby, from desigas by Mr. E. Welby 
Pugio. The exterior is built of flint, with Whitby 
stone dressings. The interior is of Caen stone and 
alabaster, enriched with Galway, Derbyshire, and 
Purbeck marbles. 

Chiseldon.—At the picturesque village of Chisel- 
don, Wilts, the little church is about to be embel- 
lished with what is moreover a marked specimen of 
the parishioners’ good taste and regard for propriety. 
The parish clerk, named Nash, having served about 
fifty years to the satisfaction of all and credit to him- 
self, has gone to his last home. A stained-glass 
window has been put up to his memory. 

Tunstall.—All the pews of the present church being 
rented, and the free seats being filled by school chil- 
dren, several of the leading families of Tunstall have 
come forward to aid the incumbent in his design of 
erecting a new church, intended more particularly for 
the working classes. Mr. Edward Wood, of Porthill, 
has aunounced to the incumbent his intention of 
giving 500/. towards the object in view. 

Tipton.—The opening services of the Regent-street 
Tabernacle, Prince’s-end, Tipton, closed on Tuesday 
in last week. The chapel has been erected by the 
Methodist New Connexion body, and is calculated to 
seat 440, exclusive of 120 children, who are accom- 
modated in wings attached to the main building. The 
principal feature of the building is an octagon, having 


an open-timbered roof, consisting of sixteen principals, 
with curved braces, &c. supporting an octagonal lan- 
tern, 17 feet 6 inches in diameter. The seats are 
arranged round the octagon amphitheatrewise, five 
tiers in depth, each tier rising 16 inches. The build- 
ing is in the Gothic style, and has two three-light 
windows in front aud back bay, the tracery of the 
latter being filled in with stained glass, representing 
the Dove descending. In this window the tracery is 
flowing Middle Pointed. There is a vestry, class- 
room, &c. attached to the chapel, the schools being 
detached. The contract for the chapel was 995/. ex- 
clusive of the gas and heating, the latter of which is 
effected by steam. The builder was Mr. J. Peacock, 
and the architect Mr. W. Wigginton, of Dudley. 
Kidderminster —The contracts for the erection of 
the new church at Kidderminster were sigued on 
Tuesday in last week, by Mr. Wullon, the contractor. 
The church is Gothic, from the designs of Mr. Gilbert 
R. Blount, of London, and consists of nave, aisles, and 
chancel, with sacristies, tower, and spire. 
Winterbourne.—A new chureh, says the Gloucesler 





| 


| 


} 





Chronicle, will be shortly commenc:d in the parish 
of Winterbourne, between that village and Frenchay. 


Chalford.—We are asked to say that the total cost 
of the works contemplated at Chalford Church is 
calculated at 700/. not 1,700/. as stated. 

Clifton.—The necessary steps, preparatory to the 
commencement of the building of the tower of Christ- 
church, have been taken, and an appeal for public 


Taunton—A competent person, says the Lxeter 


been subscribed, it is proposed to ask the parishioners 
to contribute 2,000/. in ten annual rates of 23d. in 
the pound, and other means will be adopted for raising 
the other 1,000/. 

Merthyr Tydfil —On the 30th ult. the new church 
for the district of Cyfarthfa, Merthyr Tydfil, was con- 
secrated by the Bishop of Landeff. The edifice is a 
cross church, of the Geometric Decorated period, and 
consists of a lofty nave, with clerestory, chancel, side 
aisles, transept, chancel aisle, vestry, west and south 
porch. It is built of a species of purple rag stone, 
from the neighbourhood, with Bath stone dressings. 
The voussoirs of the arches are alternated with light 
blue Pennant sandstone, and the dark rag. A belfry 
at the west end is crowned by a spiracle. The west 
end is lit by a large rose window, of Geometric tracery. 
The arches of the nave are supported on Bath stone 





"Staffordshire tile. A burial-ground, with boundary. 
_wall, and lich-gate next the road, are also to be pro. 
| vided. The cost of the whole will be about 1,6002, 


Bicton.—The chief stone of a parsonage-house for 
the chapelry of Bicton was laid on Monday in last 
| week. The design was furnished by Mr. E. Haycock, 
‘Jun. and the contractors are Mr. H. Thomas, of 
| Shrewsbury, and Mr. J. Evans, of Callcot. Col, 
| Wingfield has contributed 100/. towards the work, 
and Mrs. Wingfield 502. 

Bordesley (Birmingham).—The Holy Trinity 
Chapel, Bordesley, has been decorated and reopened, 
The walls are white, the ceiling a blue, that part over 
the altar being ornamented with gold stars. The 
panels in front of the gallery are alternately oak and 
ultra-marine blue. Painted on the oak panels are 
white scroll bands relieved with blue, and on these 
are inscribed, in old English letters, quotations from 
Scripture. Following the curves of the upper win- 
dows are other bands, with passages from Holy Writ: 
these are bordered with floral designs in vermillion, 
green, and blue. The reredos is covered with Gothic 
ornament and symbolic characters in various colours. 
The iron pillars supporting the galleries are painted 
blue, and the gas stands, which are brass, and similar 
in design to those at the Music Hall, are partly blue. 
The high, old-fashioned pews have not beeu removed 
and open seats substituted. The architect employed 
was Mr. Cranston. 

Manchester —The Jews of Manchester have lately 
become divided into two sects, one holding to tradi- 
tion, who have just laid the corner-stone of another 
new synagogue, so that two new synagogues are at 
present in course of erectioa in this city. The one 
now under notice is to be in York-street, Cheetham- 
hill-road. The chief entrance will be at the west end, 
facing York-street, and will be approached by a flight 
of twelve steps, at the top of which will be a Joggia, 
24 feet wide by 12 feet deep. In the north and south 
fronts will be two other entrance-doors, leading to 
the staircases to the galleries, in addition to two 
others leading into the worship-hall, or, laterally, 
into ante-rooms, of which there will be two, 
supplied with lavatories, &. The worship-hall will 
be 56 feet 6 inches wide, from north to south, and 
72 feet long from east to west. It will be furnished 
with seats to accommodate 372 persons, besides ninety 
boys or pupils, there being also sixty free sittings. In 
the centre of the east end will be a recess, formed by 
projecting pilasters, to contain the ark, which will be 
enclosed with doors made of polished mahogany, and 
covered with a curtain, in the usual manner. The 
galleries, which will be set apart for women, will 
extend along three sides of the building, and will 
contain 156 private and sixty-four free sittings, besides 
accommodation for seventy girls. They will be erected 





columns, alternately circular and octagonal, with 
carved capitals. Bands of polished slate are intro- 
duced in the columns, with good effect. All the in- | 
terior dressings and arches are of Bath stone. The | 
pulpit and reading-desk are of Memel deal, stained , 
and varnished, with Bath stone diapered panels. The | 
communion and pulpit railing are of iron, and the | 
communion is paved with Minton’s tiles. There are | 
galleries in the transepts for children. The whole of | 
the woodwork is stained and varnished; the pews 
open seated. The church accommodates 600 wor- 
shippers: its cost was about 2,700/. The land was | 
given by Lord Dynevor and Mr. Richards. The building | 
was commenced by Mr. Daniels, of Abergavenny, and | 
completed by Mr. P. Rees, of Merthyr. The archi- 
tect is Mr. James S. Benest, of Norwich. A parson- 
age will also be shortly commenced, close to the | 
church, and it is in contemplation to build schools , 
in connection with the district. | 
Llantillo Crossenny.—The parish church of Llan- | 
tillo Crossenny, situated in a picturesque part of. 
Monmouthshire, on the old road from Abergavenny 
to Monmouth, having become greatly dilapidated, a 
landowner, Colonel Clifford, M.P. for Hereford, has, | 
at his sole expense, completely renovated it. The | 
edifice was re-opened for divine service on Thursda 
in last week. ‘The original type has been followed 
in such alterations as were requisite, as in the inser- 
tion of three new windows in the south aisle, and a 
new western doorway in place of mean modern ones. , 
The interior has had the stonework cleaned from 
whitewash, the modern ceiling removed, and the tim- | 
bers repaired and exposed to view. The nave and 
aisles have been re-seated with moveable open benches. | 
The restoration has been effected by Mr. David | 
Lewis, of Raglan, builder, under the superintendence | 
of Messrs. Prichard and Seddon. | 
Welsh Frankton.—The first stone of a new church | 
has just been laid in the village of Welsh Frankton, | 
near Ellesmere, by Mrs. Wright, of Halston, The 
plan of the church comprises nave and chancel, with 
vestry to the north, and a south porch. There is also | 


i i its site. 
a stone turret at the west end of nave, surmounted by | ing a larger Early English structure on 1ts $1 
Accommodation is provided for 190. The church has become too small for the requirements of 


a spire. 


over a Doric entablature, supported on pilasters, which 
will extend round the four sides of the hall. Over 
the whole will be an entablature of the Corinthian 
order, supported on columns, and separating the 
ceiling into three large divisions, the centre one of 
which will be raised about 5 feet above the others, so 
as to form a clerestory, which will be lighted by eight 
stained-glass windows. The ceiling will be formed 
into panels, and in the centre of each of the four 
central panels will be placed a gas “sunlight” for 
lighting the hall, there beiug also single burners under 
the galleries. Underneath the hall will be a bascment 
story, divided, by moveable partitions, into a number 
of rooms, adapted for committee meetings or other 
purposes. The exterior of the synagogue will be of 
the Italiaa style of architecture; the west facade, 
fronting York-street, being the most ornamental por- 
tion. The centre will consist of Corinthian columns, 
forming the entrance to the loggia ; and there will be 
wings enclosing the staircases with attached pilasters, 
the whole supporting a Corinthian entablature. In 
the central part there will be a balustrade, but the 
two wings will be surmounted with domes. The 
whole of the front of the building will be constructed 
with polished stone; but the north and south sides 
will be faced with bricks, with stone dressings for tue 
windows. 

Lancaster —A Roman Catholic church, or cathe- 
dral, is about to be erected at Lancaster, its site 
being on the Moor-road, contiguous to the new 
schools and convent. The foundation-stone of the 


' church, which is to be dedicated to St. Peter, was laid 


with much ceremony on Wednesday in last ren 
Mr. E. G. Paley, of Lancaster, is the architect of - 
church, the style of which is the Geometric. > 
tower and spire will rise to a height of 240 feet, = 
the other portions of the building will be on an equ 
scale. : eel 
Burythorpe.—Subscriptions have been open he 
responded to for the purpose of pulling down 


present church of All Saints’, Burythorpe, and We 


style of the building is geometrical; the material | the congregation, and is in a ruinous state. 


Cefa stone; and the roofs will be covered with | 





North Shields —The consecration of that portion 
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rth Shields burial-ground which is devoted 
. . po of England took place on Saturday in 
. t week. The new burial-ground is situated on the 
snl side of Preston village, about 14 mile from 
North Shields. The quantity of land purchased by 
the burial board was $33 acres, but of that only about 
98 acres are enclosed as a cemetery. — The ground was 
Jaid out and levelled under the direction of Mr. Fen- 
wick, the borough surveyor. . The principal entrance 
is in Hawkey’s-lane, where stands the superintend- 
ent’s house. A gravel-path, 25 feet in width, run- 
ning due east and west, divides the ground into two 
equal parts ; that on the right-hand (the north side) 
being consecrated for the Church of England, and 
that on the south unconsecrated. The chapel, lodges, 
and entrance-gates were designed by Mr. Johnstone, 
of Newcastle. The contractors for the chapels were 
Messrs. Scott and Reed; for the lodges Mr. Foggin; 
for entrance-gates, Mr. Schooler; and for the boun- 
dary-walls, Messrs. J. and M. Robson, of North 
ge ee consecration of that 
portion of the new cemetery constructed by the 





‘ Barial Board of All Saints, which has been set apart 


for the Church of England, took place on Wednesday 
before last. The cemetery is in Jesmond-road ; and 
is the first of four cemeteries which the burial board 
of this town will ultimately open for public use. The 
whole purchase of land for the purposes of the All 
Saints’ Cemetery consisted of 12 acres, situated nearly 
opposite to the already-existing Jesmond Cemetery. 
Of these, 10 acres have been appropriated for burial- 
ground—five on each side; the other 2 acres being 
set apart as building sites. The eastern side is ap- 
propriated to the Church of England. The ground 
has been purchased at a cost of 500/. per acre. The 
chapels and offices were designed by Mr. John Green, 
architect; and built by Messrs. Gibson and Wilson. 
They are stone structures, including, besides the two 
chapels, a superintendent’s house, belfry, tool-house, 
and dead-house. The entire outlay for the new ceme- 
tery, including the cost of the land and amount of 
the contracts, has been 10,0687. 








a 
SCOTTISH BUILDING NEWS. 

Edinburgh.—It was “overtured” by the Free 
Synod of Angus and Mearns, at their last meeting, 
that the ensuing General Assembly of the Free Church 
of Scotland, at their next meeting, should adopt mea- 
sures for the erection, as speedily as possible, of an 
Assembly-hall in Edinburgh, for the meetings of the 
Supreme Court of the Free Church. 

Brechin.—Mr.John Smith, of Andover, in America, 
lately contributed 1,5007. towards the erection and 
endowment of schools in his native town, Brechin ; 
and has since announced that, in order to make the 
building ornamental as well as useful, he is to give 
other 200/. chicfly for a belfry and cleck, and that his 
brother, Mr. P. Smith, and his partner in business, 
Mr. John Dove, both also natives of Brechin, are to 
give 2007. each, to aid in the erection of a teacher’s 
dwelling-house. The directors of the scheme intend 
to engraft on the institution an industrial character, 
especially for behoof of girls. 

Alloway.—Funds were raised some time ago to 
build and endow a new church for the parish of Allo- 
way. Operations have just been commenced for the 
erection of the new building. The site is in a field 
opposite to the interesting ruin immortalized in “Tam 
O'Shanter.” The estimated cost is 1,750/. 


Berwick.—The intention to erect a new church in 
this town has been announced (since his defeat) by 
Captain C. W. Gordon, the unsuccessful candidate at 
the late election at Berwick. A site is now being 
sought out for the building. 





PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE METRO- 
POLITAN BUILDING ACT. 
Builder fined for not giving Notice.—Party-walls. 

At the Clerkenwell Police-court, on the 30th ult. 
Mr. Cutbush, a builder, was summoned by the district 
Surveyor of South Islington for having commenced 
an addition and other work at the back of No. 45, 
Mildmay-street, without previously giving two days’ 
notice: he was also summoned for irregular work. In 
the former case, the builder quoted in defence sec. 44, 
Which provides that, in cases of “ emergency,” work 
may be done, provided that before the expiration of 
twenty-four hours, notice be given to the district sur- 
veyor ; and he said that he had given the notice within 
that time. The “ emergency ” was, that having let 
the house, had he not done the work he might have 
lost a tenant. The district surveyor maintained that 
the word “ emergency ” in the Act provided only for 
4 pressing necessity or case of danger ; in which the 
magistrate, Mr. Tyrwhitt, agreed. Moreover, it was 
shown by the builder’s own witnesses that the notice 
Was not given within twenty-four hours after com- 
Meucement. The magistrate fined the builder 40s. 


1 


but, with the concurrence of the surveyor, the sum 
was afterwards commuted to 20s. 

In the second case the irregularities complained of 
were, that the existing wall of the washhouse of 
No. 46 had been made use of as a party-wall, wherein 
the chimney-back and a part left for a copper-flue 
were only 44 inches thick instead of 9 inches. Fur- 
ther, part of the enclosure of addition at the back was 
formed of weather-boarding, and part of 4}-inch 
work, The district surveyor stated that the first 
summons would not have been taken out had the 
irregularities been rectified. He further said, how- 
ever, that works were done to such an extent in his 
district without notice being given to him, that he 
was unable to see the requirements of the Act carried 
out. The builder was ordered to amend within four- 
teen days from the 30th of April, paying the costs of 
summonses, 

Much time was spent in making the points clear to 
the magistrate, who went into both cases with great 
patience, and pointed out how much better it would 
be were such matters referred to a pro‘essional tribunal. 








Books Meceivev. 


How to Farm Profitably, particularly on stiff, heavy 
Clays. By Mr. SHERIFF Mecui. Longman and 
Co. London. 


As a coadjutor in the rather tardy settlement of the 
somewhat vexed question, — What are we to do with 
our town sewage; and as a general and agricultural 
“benefactor,” who can make many “blades” grow 
where only “one grew before,” Mr. Sheriff Mechi 
merits the loan of the public ear, while teaching the 
farming portion of that public how to multiply ears 
of another order. In this pamphlet it is Mr. Mechi’s 
purpose to disabuse the public mind of the notion 
that his farming is merely an expensive hobby, and 


as for practical example, that he works. The fact is, as 
he assures his readers, that for several years he has 
been deriving a most gratifying return for his expen- 
diture, a return of a very enduring and continuous 
character; but the world does not believe it, only 
giving him credit and thanks for kindly losing money 
by his experiments to oblige the country. The agri- 
cultural and other classes ought to be grateful to Mr. 
Mechi for something else than this, even though his 
endeavour to show how the country could grow ali 
its own supplies of corn and meat were not so suc- 
cessful as it seems to be. If ever there be sucha 
grand developement of agricultural manufactures as 
there has been of those of cotton and other fabrics in 
| this country, it must be by some such means as those 
Mr. Mechi is adopting; and we cannot but regard 
him as one of the most advanced and enlightened 
of the pioneers who are cutting out a clear and open 
way to-this most desirable end. : 

The chief points in the pamphlet under notice are 
the inculcation of the principle that, without drainage 
and manuring, little besides the old jog-trot rate of 
reproduction can ever be done in farming operations ; 
eternal ploughing, harrowing, and digging being of 
little use without these grand stimulants ; and, above 
all, that, in agricultural, as in other matters, a capital 
must be invested before an interest or profit worth 
speaking of can be got; that, in fact, the real test of 
economy in farming is the cost-price per quarter, per 
ton, or per Ib. of the farm produce. When the 
Builder was younger than it now is, and when we 
had not heard so much about agricultural science as 
we have since done, we urged the very same prin- 
ciple in nearly the same way,—ever insisting that 
agriculturists should not consider the amount of the 
sum spent, so much as the amount realized. 





VARIORUM. 


Amongst educational books received, is one by Mr. 
J. Blain, late vice-principal of the Winchester ‘Train- 
ing School (Longman and Co. publishers), titled, 
“The Rationale of Arithmetical Teaching Exempli- 
fied in a full Exposition of the Principles of Numera- 
tion, and the Four Elementary Rules ; with Remarks 
on Teaching Arithmetic.” We quite agree with Mr. 
Blain, that children in general are made to begin 
slate arithmetic too soon; and any treatise designed 
to obviate this evil merits a trial, as this little treatise 
does. 








FHiscellanea. 


PRESERVATION OF PLANTS AND LeavES.—In 
answer to your correspondent, who inquires the best 
mode of preserving plants, so as to retain their 
colour and form, I may state, that the plan I have 
followed for several years is that given in Withering’s 
“ Botany,” page 39. I should, however, observe, 
that in some plants I have been unable to retain the 


colour perfectly for any great length of time. 
H. W. P. I. 





that it is not for substantial pecuniary profit, as well | 


MANAGEMENT OF LanDED Property.—A course 
of sixteen lectures, on “‘ Agriculture and the Manage. 
ment of Landed Property,” is to be delivered at 
King’s College, by Mr. J. Lockhart Morton, as a 
justification of himself for dealing with such an im- 
portant aud comprehensive subject. In his first lec- 
ture on the 27th ult. Mr. Morton stated that for 
twelve years he had been engaged in the management 
and improvement of landed property. During that 
period he had been occupied, not only in studying 
agricultural theories, but there was no system of 
manual labour pursued on a farm in which he had not 
taken a part. He mentioned this to show that he 
was not a mere essayist, but a practical man. Mr, 
Morton then proceeded to show the necessity for 
landed proprietors having in their service duly- 
qualified agents. An agent might be a chemist, a 
geologist, or a practical farmer. Chemistry, geology, 
and practical experience in farming were nual 
desirable; but would a knowledge of either of them 
be sufficient to qualify a man to be the agent of an 
estate? The lecturer thought it necessary that theory 
and practice should be combined, and that, in the 
choice of an agent, practical knowledge was indis- 
pensable. 

THe Iron anp Copper Traps. — In the iron 
trade sales have taken place, of late, at prices 10s. per 
ton below those which prevailed at the time of the 
quarterly meetings. Copper has also fallen to the 
extent of a penny per pound. On the announcement 
being made at Birmingham, a meeting of the metal 
rollers was held, at which corresponding reductions 
were agreed upon in the prices of brass wire and 
tubing, and the following is now stated by the Bir- 
mingham Journal to be the general scale of prices :— 
Manufactured copper, 1s. 2d. per lb.; best selected, 
1297. per ton; tough cake, 126/.; yellow metal 
sheathing, 1s. Oid. per lb. The reduction on brass 
wire is one-half penny per 1b. ; rolled metal and brass 
| tubes, three farthings; copper wire and copper tubes, 
|1d. per 1b. Following this, the brassfounders have 
issued circulars announcing an advance in their dis- 
counts of 5 per cent. (24 nett); and apart from the 
direct, the indirect effect upon a great variety of 
| trades will be such that it will not only be a very 
| seasonable relief, but tend to stimulate trade gene- 
| Fally, at a time when something of the kind was 
| wanting to give it an impetus towards healthy action. 


SALE OF THE PANOPTICON, LEICESTER-SQUARE.— 
The Panopticon, which cost in all upwards of 100,0007. 
was sold last week to Mr. E. T. Smith, the lessee of 
Drury-lane Theatre, for 11,0007. the reserve price 
fixed by the Master in Chancery. 

SLATE EnGRavines.—It is stated that M. Ca- 
ruana, historical painter of Valetta, in Malta, has dis- 
covered that slate is superior to wood for engravings. 
It is easily worked, he alleges, reproduces the finest 
lines with remarkable exactness, and resists longer 
than wood the action of the typographical press, so 
that several thousand copies of a design can be struck 
off without producing any sensible difference in the 
quality of the impression. ' 

REMUNERATION OF ARCHITECTS. —I notice in 
your paper of last week the observations made by 
Mr. Godwin with reference to the remuneration of 
architects, and I highly approve of all that was said 
upon the subject. It becomes more necessary every 
day to uphold the honour of the profession, see- 
ing, as we do, that there are members who do all 
they can to degrade it, by so readily responding 
to the calls of committees, corporations, and other 
persons who insult the profession by asking architects 
to devote their time, mind, skill, and scientific know- 
ledge for an insignificant reward, barely enough to 
pay for the paper. Whether or not these bodies are 
ultimately benefited, is beyond the question : be that 
as it may, so long as there are architects who will 
condescend to enter into an expensive competition 
for a paltry consideration, so long will there be 
great and small bodies, public and private, eager to 
take advantage of their folly. I see by an advertise- 
ment that architects, builders, and others are invited 
to send designs, specifications, and estimates for alter- 
ations and repairs to be done for the corporation of 
Hertford, the reward to be Zen pounds, it being 
understood that the successful architect is not to cal- 
eulate upon being employed; and by the particulars 
issued, if he be, he is to work under the superintend- 
ence. and to the satisfaction of the borough surveyor. 
If, however, he is not to carry out his plans, which 
may have cost him 20/. he must be content to sacri- 
fice the difference. Now, I would take the liberty of 
suggesting to the very liberal corporation of Hertford 
that they would only act properly by at once desiring 
their borough surveyor to prepare plans for the altera- 
tions, and not seek to rob the profession of their 
brains for nothing. If, however, they have not suf- 
ficient confidence in their own man, let them employ 
some one in whose scientific attainments they can 
depend.—I am, I hope,—AN honourable MumBER 
OF THE PROFESSION. 
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Yorn Scnoon or Art.—The annual meeting of 
this school. was held last weck. Mr. J. P. Brown West- 
head, M.P. presided. The stated that the 
number of students who had paid fees in the school 
during the past year had been on an average 103, who 
had paid the school fees (independent of 216 free 
students during four months in the year), while the 
averege of the previous year was 96. ‘The free 
classes for working men have resulted in the perma- 
nent establishment of a class for mechanical drawing, 
which was considered to be the kind of drawing par- 
i suited to the needs of working men, and 
which has proved to be one of the most flourishing 
elassesin theschool. The balance-sheet showed abalance 
against the institution of about 40/. and the chair- 
man announced himself a donor of 10/. in liquidation 
ef the debt. He also promised to become an annual 
subseriber, and offered to pay the eost of sending 
some of the pupils to visit the Manchester Art Trea- 
sures Exhibition. Mr. Swallow, the master of the 
school, read a statement to the meeting, giving some 
account of improvements he had effected, with the 
approval of the committee. 

ETROPOLITAN Tout Rerorm.—A joint com- 
mittee of owners of public and private carriages was 


held on Wednesday in last week, at the Craven) 


Hotel, Mr. H. Ingram, M.P. in the chair. In open- 


ing the proceedings, the chairman combated the many | 


objections that have been raised to the abolition of 
tell-bars, which he viewed as nuisances of so grave a 


Tue Crearep Space at Sr. Paut’s Cuurcu- 
YARD.—A deputation from the Royal Institute of 
Architects was to have an interview, on Friday, 8th 
inst. with the Metropolitan Board of Works, respecting 
the preservation for the public use and enjoyment of 
the area recently cleared at the south-eastern angle of 
St. Paul’s Churchyard. The Improvement Com- 
mittee of the City Corporation were also to send a 
deputation to the Board on the same day, on the same 
subject. 

ENGINEER FOR PRESTON WaTERWORKS.— The 
Town Council of Preston, as the Local Board of 
Health, have appointed Messrs. Park, Son, and Gar- 
lick engineers to carry out their waterworks. The 
appointment was made unanimously. “It has been 
known for some months back,” says a local paper, 
“that they were to have the work; yet the Council 
advertised in Preston, London, Liverpool, and Man- 
chester papers for an engineer ; induced many persons 
to make application for the office ; and then the com- 
mittee, without condescending to open the testimonials 
of the applicants, recommended that our townsmen 
should be appointed. When the advertisements were 
first proposed to be issued, it was objected that such 





a course Was unnecessary, as it was then known what 
the result would be; yet the announcements were 
issued, just to give the appearance of having sub- 
mitted the office to competition. We think such a 
course scarcely fair,—holding out hopes which there 
was no intention to realize.” 





character, that he considered the meeting perfectly 
justified in calling on the general public to assist 
them in their object. Mr. J. E. Bradfield gave a 
vapid outline of the agitation from the time it was | 
first mooted in 1825 to the present date, and showed | 
that the Metropolitan Roads Commission, instead of 
keeping to their promise of reducing turapikes within | 
ten miles of London, had increased them. Of 123 | 
miles of road in and round London, 112 were tolled, | 
and eleven toll free; and while the repairs of the 112. 
miles cost about 35,000/. or about 340/. per mile, 
the repairs of the eleven miles cost about 15,000/. or 
about 1,400/. per mile, and these roads, which were 
in the centre of London, were paid by the people in 
the suburbs. Appropriate resolutions were unani- 
mously passed in favour of the abolition of metro- 
politan tolls, and of an appeal to the public for funds. 


Gas.—The Uttoxeter Gas Company held its annual 
meeting on the 23rd ult. It appeared from the 
report, that the reduction last year of the price of gas 
had been attended by inereased consumption and 
profit, and that although a new gasholder had been 
required, a dividend of 5 per cent. could be paid to 
the shareholders, leaving still a balance in hand. 
In 1807, just. fifty years ago, the streets of Paris were 
lighted with 4,223 lamps: on the Ist of January, 
1857 we find these superseded by 14,330 gas-burners. 
In 1807, each lamp, all expenses included, cost 2}c. 
per hour, or 27$c. per night, taking eleven hours as 
the average length of time: in 1857 the cost, all 
expenses included, is 19c. per burner, with an ivten- 
sity of light seven times greater than that of the oil- 
lamp. The total number of gas-burners in Paris, 
streets and houses included, is upwards of two mil- 
lions : the total length of all the gas-pipes laid down 
is 195 leagues.——-Mr. Scheller, of Vienna, proposes 
to obtain a greater yield of illuminating gas from a 
= quantity of coal than now by carrying on the 

istillatory process, as heretofore, for a given period, 
and when the gas given off begins to fail in its illumi- 
nating power, conducting into the retorts a suitable 
quantity of the tar given off in the earlier part of the 
process, or during a former operation. Or, collect 
the tar into a still, vaporise the volatile parts, and 
eonduct these to the retorts, the heat of which will 
— convert them iutoa rich gas. By this means 
poor gas will be enriched at the expense of the 
hitherto valueless gas-tar. 

Tae Camp at ALDERSHOT.— There have been 
fresh fires here aud more damage done. The fears 
we expressed, after visiting the camp long ago, and 
the caution we gave, have been justified at some con- 
siderable expense to the country ! 

LiverPoo. ARCHITECTURAL Society. — The fif- 
teenth fortnightly meeting of the session was held on 
Wedoesday in last week, Mr. S, Huggins, president, 
in the chair. Mr. Horner directed attention to draw- 
ings of three designs given in by Mr. Macbryde for 
the Londonderry Monument, to be erected at New- 
tonards. He also requested attention to a drawing 
by the same artist, of the Liverpool Wellington Monu- 
ment. This latter had been executed to show, in 
some degree, at least, the impolicy of combining a 





pillar with a statue in a monumental structure.— Mr. | © 


Verelst then proceeded to read an “ Olla Podrida, on 
the various subjects of the curse of cheapness, public 
monuments, the naming and numbering of streets in 
large towns, professioual practice, cements, comparison 
of English and foreign cathedrals, and composition.” 
——The next paper read was “On the Timber Trade 
of Liverpool,” by Mr. A. Rimmer. 





LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHOLO- 
GicaL Society.—A gencral mecting of this society 
was held on the 27th ultimo. Mr. T. Nevinson exhi- 
bited a rubbing of the well-known brass of Abbot de 
la Mare, from St. Alban’s Abbey. Mr. Thompson 
read a short paper on the “Chapel of Wyggeston’s 
Hospital,” with a view of calling attention to the 
building, which is threatened with destruction. At 
the committee meeting afterwards held, it was de- 
cided that the usual annual meeting and excursion of 
the society should take place at Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
on the 5th and 6th of August. 

THe Eneiish Cuurcn IN SwitzeRLAND.—An 
attempt is being made to build a new British chapel 
at Berne. The sum of 1,500/. is required for the 
purpose. An account for the “ Fund for the pro- 
posed chapel at Berne,” has been opened, we hear, at 
Coutts’s, where subscriptions can be paid. 

Batu Fine Arts Socrery.—The fourth and last 
meeting of this society for the season has just been 
held, with the usual full attendance of visitors, and 
with more than the usual supply of works of art. The 
whole suite of Assembly Rooms is now not more than 
sufficient for the purposes of the meetings. 

McDovueatt’s DisiInFEcTANT PowDER consists of 
sulphite of magnesia (or better still of magnesian 
limestone, lime in addition being an improvement), 
with 5 per cent. of carbolic or phenic acid (a sort of 
creosote of coal tar). 

Tue Itminstrr, CHARD, AND CREWKERNE 
Lapourer’s Friend Society. — This society have 
awarded their prize of 7/. 7s. for a design for a three- 
bed-roomed cottage, as well as their prize of 5/. 5s. 
for a design for one with two bed-rooms, to Mr. T. 
W. P. Isaac, of Bath. 

TUNNEL THROUGH Mount Cenis.—The Sardinian 
Government has just concluded the preliminaries of a 
contract with the Company of the Victor-Emmanuel 
Railway for the passage and tunnelling of Mount 
Cenis. The sum of forty millions having been deemed 
sufficient for completing the tunuel and galleries to 
complete the plan as previously sunctioned, the Go- 
veroment has consented to take twenty millions on 
itself, and the company an equivalent sum. 








TENDERS 

For extension of north wing of St. Pancras Workhouse ; 

Mr. W. B. Scott, architect. Quantities (supplied) taken 

out + C. J. Shoppee :— 
ales 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mons. §.—-T. R. 8.—J. P.—T. L. D.—Palmyra.—J. H. (under our 
limi.) —T. (ditto).—A, Z.—T. B—A. @, H.—K, H.—W. and M.— 

= T. G.—J. F. B.—R. R — Procrustes — H. B. H.—A 
Marble Mason.—T. P.—J. B. N.—H. D. G.—S. FP. C.—Querist.— 
@. E, 8. (next week)—J. H. P.—T. W. T.—P. and H.—T. F.— 
W. H. C.—A Competitor.—T. C —E, A. C. 

“ Books and Addresses.”—We are forced to decline pointing out 
books or finding adCresses. 

NOTICE. — All communications respecting advertise- 


ments should be addressed to the “‘ Publisher,” and not | an Est ite, beivg perfectly acquainted with 


to the “ Editor:” all other communications should be 
addressed to the Eprror, and not to the Publisher, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS, 


A EZELLOW of the INSTITUTE of 
dry gARADIS ARCHITECTS eo BLS te 


TO ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMEN, 
N ASSISTANT WANTED, accustomed 


to perspective, and a lourist; acquain 
mally, with eketa 


good col 

medizeval and clas ical work —Apply 

to Mr. SKIDMORE, Exeter Hall —_ : = TUSSDAY, 
m. etter, sketcheg 
Coventry, Te ae 


the 19th instant, from TWU till NINE 
erms 21, per 
PPRENTICESHIP, in the Marble and 








enclosed, to F. SKIDMORE and SU 
week. 

Stone Carving and Modelling.—A person well established 
in the above Line, and having a good ay of general busi ig 
desirous to meet with a perseverin. steady youth asan APPREN. 
TICE. A premium will be required.—Unex jonable 
can be given.— Address, M. N. Office of “* The Builder.” 


TO ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANTS. 


RREQUIRED, the Servi 





ces of an ARCHI. 

TKCTURAL ASSISTANT. He must be thoroughly 

a with the br md of his ne eto by_letter, 
t rms an rences 

Architects, Welvechamptsn. e — 

GLASS PAINTERS. — WANTED, 

w YOUNG MEN, as OKN ENTAL GLASS 


a fe AM 
PAINTERS, and ONE or TWO FIGURE PAINTERS, of 
ability. — Apply to N. W. LAVERS, 30, Southampton-street, 


UNSTALL LOCAL BOARD of HEALTH, 

_ CLERK of WORKS.—Waanated immediately, a thorough! 
ractical man as CLERK of WORKS for the New Market Halt 
nétall ; one who has been accustomed to iron roofing preferred, 
ma Ppiteations, stating terms and references may be made to 
Mr. RALPH HALES, Surveyor to the Local Board, Cole 

ridge, St»ftordshire Potteries —By Tr. 

‘Yunstall, May 6, 1857. JUSEPH LOWNDES, Clerk. 


ANTED immediately, a MAN to WORK 

a MOULDING-MACHINE; hz must be thoroughly 

competert, and capable of making the irens.—Apply at 2, Manor. 
te ’s-road, Chelsea. 














TO ART WORKMEN, 
ANTED, FIRST-RATE HANDS 
as Smiths, Brass-finishers, Pattern-makera, &c.—Apply 
to Megars. HART and SON, Wych-street, Strand. 


ANTED immediately, a MASON’S 
FOREMAN, to take the charge of a country yard. He 

must be competent to carry cut church restorations, to execute 
poy Ha any , and engraving.—App'y by letter to 8. W. Post- 
olfice, Meitun 





owbray, stating age, terms, and qualifications. 
TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


ANTED, as an APPRENTICE to a 


BUILDER, a respectable and well-educated Youth, 
where a thorou h knowleage of the routine of a builders office 
will be combined with the practical department of the business.— 
Apply to W. SAN DS, 18, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, London. 


ANTED, a good ARCHITECTURAL 
DRAUGHTSMAN.—Apply to J. W. and J. HAY, St. 
George’s-chambers, Liverpool. 


WANTED, a good SHOP FOREMAN in 


the JMINEH’s DEPARTMENT; one who has a 
thorough knowledge of his business, including staircases and 
handrailing, can set out work, superintend and take account of 
men'stime. A steady man, with good references, required— 
Apply to Messrs. GRIMES and SONS, Buiiders, Northgate, Col- 
chester, 


ANTED, a TOWN TRAVELLER in the 


Wholesale WINDUW GLASS Trade.—Apply, by letter, 
to E. C. No. 16 st. Saviour’s Church-yard, Soutnwark. 


ANTED, a FOREMAN to a FACTORY. 


A previous knowledge of the b is not so a 
as being able to write and keep the acccunt of the work. He will 
be required to reside near the Premises. Good references indis- 

epsable. Salary, 80/. per anuum.—Apply by letter, stating age, 
& A. M Z. Messrs. Jones and Causton, 47, Eastcheap. 
‘. SMITHS AND TURNERS. 
ANTED, a HANDY SMITH, who can 
turn at the lathe, fit up smith work, good fireman, and 
sharper of masons’ tools. apiy by letter, stating age, how 
employed, and wages, to F. K. No, 1, York-street, Covent-garden. 


WANTED, immediately, a JOURNEYMAN 
PAINTER, GRAINEK,and PAPER-HANGER. to whom 
goud wages wili be given, and constant employ. Good references 
will be re,uired.—Apply to Mr. SMITH, Pen-street, Boston. 


;’ LJ . . * 

ANTED, in a small Building Establish- 
ment,a YUUNG MAN as CLERK. He must have some 
knowledge of Architecture and Construction, and be conversant 
with the several branches of the Building Busine-s, and compe- 
tent to measure and value them. A good handwriting, and unex- 
ceptionable references as to ability and respectability, are indis- 
ensable. As the advertiser attends much to the busiuess himself, 
i dues not expect to pay highly for the assis.ance he requires. 

Address, by let er, post-paid, stating salary r-quired, age, a0 
all other 19 juisite particulars, to W. ©. 52, York-verrace, Kegent & 
park, N.W. 



































TO COOPERS AND OTHERS. ; 
ANTED, as UNDERFOREMAN 104 


CEMENT MANUFACTORY, a Young Man who _ 
worked in the above trade. He will be required to undertake a 
inspection of the casks, and to make himself generally use “ 
None need apply who cannot furnish a satisfactory reference 8 
character.—A pplication to be made, in the first instanc= by letter, 
addre-eed Mr, &. J. HILTON, Cement Manufactory, Faversham, 
en 








TO GRAINERS AND WRITERS 


WANTED immediately, a good Hand, to 


whom constaut employment will ve given. Wages 303. 
per week.— Apply to JUN PAKKINSON, 43, Sincil-street, 


Lincoln. 


ANTED, a Person to fill the Office of 
INSPECTUR of NUISANCES, and as an Asal An. 


to the SUKVLYOR to the Stroud Local Board of 
Sa ary, 75. per ee — qettenenaeh, may 
addressed to me.— By order of the Loca ad, 

Stroud, May 5.1807. EDWIN WITCHELL, Clerk. 


TO ENGINEERS, IRONFOUN DERS, CONTRACTORS, AND 











OTHERS. 
36, 
Ro eee agitate tte 


‘ A cus’, 5 
z . 7M ig LERK, 
agricultural machmery, wisnes a KE-LNGAGE MwNT as C 
&c. in either of the above departments; or, Ceceral repel 
HA, 
mat: rial, &2. of the same, Security given.—Acdress, AL fF 
care of Mr. Holt, Statioaer, &¢. 2, Venmark-place, Camberwel 
en. 
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